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Frosh  Break  Records 


by  Tom  Meyers 


H'illiam  J.  Bossemeyer,  Direcior  of  Admissions  The  Greyhound  l.iiidcn  Cochrun 


Reflecting  the  growth  of 
Loyola,  the  class  of  ’89  is  the 
largest  Freshman  class  in 
Loyola’s  history,  with  a total  of 
' 782,  exceeding  last  year’s  class  of 
,710.  There  are  514  resident 
students  in  this  class,  the  largest 
number  of  residents  in  a 
Freshman  class. 

Half  of  the  Freshmen  were  in 
the  top  twenty  per  cent  of  their 
high  school  classes.  Fifty-four 
per  cent  come  from  provate 
schools.  Their  average  high 
school  G.P-A.  was  3.1,  and  their 
average  S.A.T.  score  was  1064. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  class 
is  from  out-of-state,  the  majority 
of  these  students  are  from  the 
New  York-New  Jersey- 
Pennsylvania  area. 

The  Freshman  class  was 
awarded  137  Presidential 
Scholarships  of  varying  amounts, 
59  Loyola  Scholarships,  and  19 
Athletic  Grants.  The  number  of 
need-based  grants  awarded  was 
190.  This  is  the  largest  number  of 


such  grants  given  to  a Freshman 
class. 

Including  federal,  state,  and 
private  sources,  the  class  of  ’89 
received  52,010,500  in  financial 
aid. 

This  year’s  class  may  have  been 


a little  larger  than  vvas  an- 
ticipated. If  the  trend  is  to  have  a 
larger  Freshman  class  or  to  trim 
the  number  in  future  years  would 
be  up  to  the  administration. 
William  Bossemeyer,  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions,  said. 


S.A.T.  Scores  Rise  Again 


Top  Dog 
Gets  A 
New  Dog 


by  Philip  L.  Rink,  Jr. 


Fr.  Sellinger  has  a new  friend 
sharing  his  house,  and  her  name 
is  Bo.  No,  a famous  sex  symbol  is 
not  residing  at  the  President's 
house.  Bo  is  a five-month-old 
black  Labrador  puppy  given  to 
Sellinger  by  a friend. 

Sellinger  says  he  likes  Labs 
because  they’re  "very  people- 
oriented  and  good  company.” 
He  also  hopes  Bo  will  grow  up  to 
be  a good  watchdog  since 
"sometimes  the  house  is  less  than 
fully  occupied."  he  said. 

Sellinger  is  having  some  of  the 
normal  puppy  problems  with  Bo. 
It  seems  she  hasn’t  quite  found 
the  boundaries  of  her  territory 
yet.  The  President  said  that  a 
security  guard  once  found  her  on 
York  Road,  and  another  time  she 
was  wandering  on  Charles  Street. 

But  overall,  he  said,  "she  hasn’t 
been  much  trouble." 


FRESHMAN/R.A.C.  ELECTIONS 

RESULTS  •Signifies  Elected  Office 


October  9.  1985 

Freshman  Class  President 

David  Ciofalo  5U 

Jane  Halsey  59 

Megan  E.  Lynch  ^ ..Si. 

Greg  Debski  20 

Eileen  Sperduto*  69 

Freshman  Representatives 
Bill  Kirkner  40 

K.J.  Dinnhaupt*  99 

Joe  O’Hara  41 

John  Carrol  Jeppi  44 

Kathy  McKeown  70 

Brian  Pace*  110 

Carolyn  Baker  62 

Stephanie  Gaeta  19 

R.A.C.  Vice  President 
AmyFlatley  151 


R.A-L  . Secretary 
Elaine  Whooley 

R.A.C . Kepresenlalives 

Me  Anies 
Patti  Campbell 
Mary  Anne  Howley 
Irish  McGinn 

Wvnnewood 


141 


Kendyle  Baldwin  23 

Jerry  Campbell  23 

Karen  Lindgren  24 

Mary  Clarke  McLaughin  24 
Maryjane  Moloney  24 

Caroline  Wiseman  23 

TaraWitik  25 

Marybeth  Witkowski  25 


R.A.C.  Treasurer 
Tom  Annulis 


C harleston 

Ellen  Canapary 
Marco  De Palma 

Jim  Kennelly 

44 

8 

35 

...J, 

Jeffrey  Kim 

1 

Dave  Trainer 

1 

Ahern 

Chris  C.  Freich 

13 

Rob  O’Boyte 

7 

Hammerman 

Renee  Durocher 

36 

Sandy  Gaunt 

37 

Chris  Leonard 

40 

Bultler 

Malt  Paterson 

35 

Michael  Sullivan 

35 

Michael  Wilson 

33 

Financial  Aid 


does  quite  well  in  the  statewide 
competition  for  funds.  There  are 
850  Loyola  students  receiving 
some  sort  of  Maryland  State  aid 
with  a total  of  about  5750,000," 
said  Lindenmeycr. 

"Loyola  College  is  dedicated 
to  meeting  one  hundred  percent 
of  the  recognized  financial  need 
of  its  students. ’■  said 
Lindenmeycr. 

With  the  changes  in  federal 
aid,  however,  Loyola  is  having  to 
meet  more  of  its  students  needs. 
In  meeting  additional  financial 
needs,  Loyola  derives  money 
from  the  endowment,  operating 
expenses  and  donations. 

Currently  sixty-two  percent  of 
the  student  body  is  receiving 
some  sort  of  financial  aid. 


Loyola  has  annual  grants  of  over 
$2,000,000  a year  and  receives 
over  53.000,000  a year  from  the 
federal  government  on  the  form 
of  grants,  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans,  College  Work  Study,  etc. 

There  are  many  types  of 
federal,  state,  and  Loyola  finan- 
cial aid  and  although  there  are  an 
equal  number  of  restrictions, 
"there  have  not  been  significant 
.numbef.s  of  students  who  have 
tried  and  failed  to  get  sufficient 
financial  aid  to  come  to  Loyola," 
said  Lindenmeycr. 

"Parents,  don’t  rule  yourselves 
out,"  he  said.  "Even  if  a student 
does  not  feel  he  is  eligible,  still 
apply  or  at  least  come  in  and  talk 
to  us.  The  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program  has  an  eligibility 


cuiotT  <1!  a family  income  of 
530,000  a year,  yet  more  than  fit- 
ly per  cent  of  student’s 
households  have  incomes  over 
that  amount." 


Correction 

rhe  September  30  edition  of  The 
Greyhound  ran  an  article  which 
>lated.  "An  addition  to  the 
Physical  Plant  is  also  included  in 
he  future  construction,  said 
■ Public  Relations  Direcior  Jane 
Wiiowski."  The  reportage  stands 
in  correction  in  that  Wiiowski  did 
not  say  this  and  there  will  not  be 
an  addition  to  the  Physical  Plant. 


Hr.  Sellinger  and  new  canine  compaiiK'ii,  Bo.  The  Greyhound/Philip  L.  Rink,  jr. 


NEW  YORK,  NY  (CPS)— This 
year’s  college  freshmen  pushed 
the  average  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (SAT)  score  up  faster  than 
any  year  since  1963,  the  College 
Board  announced. 

While  board  officials,  who 
oversee  the  administering  of  the 
test  nationwide,  attribute  the  in- 
creases to  more  scholarly  high 
school  students  and  harder  high 
school  courses,  some  critics  think 
it’s  because  more  students  are 
taking  SAT  coaching  classes. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the 
average  verbal  test  score  was  43 1 , 
up  from  426  last  year.  The 
average  math  score  was  475.  an 
increose-from  471  a year  ago. 

"1985  is  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  in  which  at  least  one  of  the 
'scores  went  up,"  said  George  H. 
Hanford,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege Board. 

All  ethnic  groups  and  both 
men  and  women  recorded  higher 
average  scores,  Hanford  said. 

"All  of  these  trends  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
more  positibe  attitude  toward 
academic  pursuits  in  our  high 
schools  and  that  many  efforts  at 
the  local,  state  and  national  levels 
over  the  past  decade  to  improve 


the  education  of  college-bound 
students  have  begun  to  bear 
fruit,”  Hanford  said. 

More  high  school  students 
have  been  taking  honors  courses 
in  recent  years,  he  said. 

While  the  trend  is  encouraging, 
Hanford  said  "it  is  also  clear  that 
we  have  no  grounds  for  being 
complacent  about  the  slate  of 
education  in  this  country.  We  still 
have  a long  way  to  go.” 

Hanford  said  the  approximate- 
ly one  million  college  freshmen 
who  took  the  SAT  made  up  only 
37  percent  of  the  students  in  the 
high  school  class  of  1985. 

Average  scores  rose  primarily 
because  more  students  are  taking 
SAT  tutoring  courses,  said  Allan 
Nairn,  co-author  of  a 1980  criti- 
que of  the  test, 

"Some  people  benefit  from  the 
coaching  privalege,"  he  said. 

Various  studies,  all  of  them 
disputed  by  the  College  Board 
and  the  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice (ETS),  which  actually  writes 
(he  SATs  and  computes  the 
scores,  assert  prepatory  courses 
can  improve  student’s  scores  by 
as  much  as  100  points. 

"Coaching  is  a growing  in- 
dustry," said  David  White,  who 


has  written  two  books  about  how 
to  take  college  admissions  (estss. 

"At  the  moment,  I’m  going 
through  the  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
am with  a student,"  White  said, 
"and  wc  are  getting  the  right 
answers  without  even  reading  the 
passages." 

White  said  coaching  courses 
teach  students  how  to  recognize 
patterns  to  questions,  thus 
enhancing  their  chances  of  choos- 
ing the  correct  answers. 

Thanks  to  the  Truth  In  Testing 
Act,  passed  in  1980,  ETS  has  to 
make  old  standardized  tests 
available  to  those  who  request 
them. 

"That  helps  coaching,”  said 
TJavTd  Owen,  author  of  "None  of 
the  Above,"  another  critic  of  the 
SAT. 

Hanford  himself  is  more  upset 
by  the  declining  numbers  of  black 
students  taking  the  SAT.  "In 
1985.  8.9  percent  of  our  test- 
takers  were  black,  compared  to 
9.1  percent  in  1984,”  he  said. 

"It  is  certainly  reassuring  to 
see  that  blacks  are  scoring  higher 
on  the  SAT,  but  is  disheartening 
to  realize  that  fewer  of  them  ap- 
peear  to  be  considering  going  to 
college."  Hanford  said. 


Vandals  Strike  Library 

by  Michelle  Tracy 


The  windows  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Loyola-Notre  Dame 
Library  were  broken  by  vandals 
iate  in  June,  and  are  scheduled  to 
be  replaced  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  said  Sister  Ian  Stewart, 
director  of  the  library.  The  win- 
dows were  apparently  broken 
with  rocks  sometime  between  late 
June  25  and  early  June  26. 

There  was  a delay  in  replacing 
the  windows  because  they  are 
specially  made  of  Solar  Ban 
glass,  which  keeps  the  building 
cool  in  the  summer  and  warm  in 
the  winter.  The  manufacturing 
takes  eight  to  twelve  weeks  and 
costs  510,000,  which  is  covered 
by  insurance. 

The  broken  windows  are  the 
only  major  act  of  vandalism  to 
the  library  in  many  years.  In 
general,  vandalism  is  not  a 
serious  problem,  with  the  most 
common  incidents  including 
things  such  as  writing  on  walls 
and  tabletops,  cutting  articles  out 


SIO.OOO  in  damages  in/licied  on  Lihrary  'j 
eas!  side. 

of  periodicals,  and  misuse  of  the 
typewriters  and  computers,  said 
Stewart. 

"We  don't  have  severe  van- 
dalism problems.  Most  students 
take  a lot  of  pride  in  this 


The  Greyhound/ Philip  1 . Rmk.  Jr. 


building.  It’s  a hospitable  sort  of 
atmosphere,  and  we  would  like  to 
keep  if  this  way.  The  few  people 
(hat  abuse  it  are  outnumbered  by 
the  majority  who  care,”  said 
Sister  Ian. 


stark  L Lindenmeier.  Direcior  oj  Financial  Aid 


b>  Joe  Giltigan 

Most  of  the  federal  financial 
aid  programs  are  due  to  be 
reauthorized  this  year  and  Loyola 
should  fare  better  than  most 
other  four-year  colleges,  said 
Director  of  Financial  Aid.  Mark 
Lindenmeycr.  The  financial  cuts 


proposed  by  the  present  Ad- 
nimisiration  in  Washington  will 
undoubtedly  be  "watered  down” 
into  tighter  restrictions  on  the 
present  programs  but  there  will 
still  be  a need  for  other  sources  of 
aid  to  nil  the  gap,  he  said. 

With  the  federal  government 
providing  almost  $16  billion  of 
the  annual  S18  billion  in  nation- 
wide financial  aid  even  the 


The  Cfeshound  Linden  Cochran 


slightest  of  changes  in  regulations 
has  repercussions  across  the 
country.  The  state  of  Maryland  is 
becoming  more  and  more  involv- 
ed in  the  needs  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  state  because  of  the  in- 
creased need  brought  about  by 
the  federal  changes.  Lindenmeycr 
said. 

"Funding  though  is  still  highly 
inadequate  even  chough  Loyola 
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Dirtfior  0/ Residtnt  Li/t.  Susan  Hickey 


Mi-Queen.  H'esi  Side  Area  Director.  Donna  Swan 
woul. 


Peon  ofStuaeniU/e.  Jamr'FilUimmcn) 


more  information  about 


made  in 


New  Administrators  Invigorate  Resident  Life 


Although  this  policy  change 
was  already  made  before  Hickey 
came  to  Loyola,  she  said  that  she 
is  in  agreement  with  it.  “We  can- 
not endorse  abuse  of  alcohol, 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  but 
it  often  results  in  gatherings  that 
people  arc  not  trained  to  control. 
There  is  not  training  when  things 
become  so  spontaneous  that  they 
get  out  of  hand  too  quickly.  And 
1 think  that  we’ve  had  symptoms 
of  kegs  for  a long  time  --  we’ve 
had  noise  complaints,  we've  had 
trashing,  we’ve  had  vandalism. 
To  encourage  that  we’ve  only 
treating  the  symptoms,  we’re  not 
treating  the  problem.  And  the 
problem  was  kegs.” 

In  response  to  the  argument 
that  drinking  and  driving  will 
eventually  become  a problem  due 
to  this  policy.  Dr.  Hickey  said, 
“Certainly  our  intent  is  not  to  en- 
courage people  to  go  off  campus 
and  people  have  told  me  that 
would  happen,  but  I haven't  seen 
it.  I haven’t  seen  people  running 
off  campus  because  they  can’t 
have  kegs.  1 don't  think  we  can 
be  responsible,  just  by  saying  that 
we’re  not  going  to  have  kegs,  for 
people  drinking  and  driving.  1 
don’t  see  the  correlation.” 

Concerning  the  residence 
facilities,  Hickey  said,  “the  only 
change  planned  for  Wynnewood 
at  this  point  is  to  make  the  suites 
mori.  permanent  by  putting  up 
w.tIK  wiiere  the  living  room  is  so 
ili.li  Students  living  in  the  front 
room  would  have  the  same 
pri\dv.>  d'  the  people  in  the 
bedroom  in  ilic  buck.” 

“All  01  oui  lacililies  are  in  ex- 
cellent Londiiioi)  so  when  you 
are  able  to  siuri  from  that  foun- 
dation you  can  look  at  people 
things  that  are  fun  and  spend 
more  time  on  activities  and  pro- 
grams for  the  Students.  1 don’t 
know  that  my  budget  has  increas- 
ed that  dramatically,  but  I don’t 
get  the  sense  that  people  are  go- 
ing to  always  say  no  if  we  ask  for 
something.  It  seems  to  be  open 
and  receptive,  if  you  have  a good 
program  and  a good  reason  why 
you  might  want  to  start 
something  new,  then  I think  the 
support  is  there.” 


by  Susan  Shaw 
Nr»«  sw//  t*'“e' 

New  administrators  were  ap- 
pointed to  positions  in  Resident 
Life  this  past  summer.  Dr.  Susan 
Hickey  assumed  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Resident  Life. 

“We  basically  feel  (hat  the 
group  IS  the  most  important 
structure  in  the  Resident  Life 
Program  and  so  we're  looking  at 
everything  we  do  in  how  it 
enhances  the  group,"  said 
Hickey  in  reference  to  her 
responsibilities. 

“Move  Week”  which  began 
September  23.  is  an  example  of 
this  policy.  During  “Move 
Week,"  students  can  change 
rooms  or  residence  halls  for  any 
reason  at  all.  during  the  first 
week  of  the  semester.  Last  year 
the  student  had  to  justify  the 
room  change  to  their  R.A. 

“It’s  pretty  much  that  the 
floor,  the  group  itself,  can  deter- 
mine its  assignments  of  spaces  so 
if  people  wanted  to  move  within 
that  group,  you  just  give  them  the 
floor  plan  and  say  ’you  can 
move’  instead  of  an  ad- 
ministrator determining  who  has 
to  move  where,  so  that  all  the 
spaces  arc  filled.  The  students 
decide."  said  Hickey. 

The  intention  is  to  allow  the 
group  to  stay  together  as  a unit, 
to  foster  community  spirit  and  to 
permit  the  group  to  stay  as  a unit, 
and  to  permit  the  group  to  choose 
who  will  live  with  them,  said 
Hickey. 

Another  change  this  year, 
referred  to  as  “academic  ciusicr- 
ing,"  groups  students  according 
to  whether  their  field  of  study  is 
in  the  area  of  humanities,  general 
business  or  the  sciences.  Other 
factors,  such  as  smoking  versus 
non-smoking,  musical  tastes,  ac- 
tivities. and  preferences  for  a 
quiet  or  noisier  floor  were  con- 
siderations in  making  living  ar- 
rangements. Resident  Life  also 
makes  an  effort  to  place  groups 
of  students  together  who  arc  stu- 
dying related  fields,  said  Hickey. 

“Basically  the  research  says 
people  who  initially  have  similar 
classes  will  create  linkages. 


They’re  going  to  go  to  some  of 
the  same  classes  together,  they're 
going  to  have  tests  around  the 
same  time.  The  result  is  they 
generally  will  have  higher  grade 
point  averages  and  will  persist  in 
their  majors.  Everything  seems  to 
reinforce  them  doing  well  in 
school.  Not  that  their  per- 
sonalities arc  the  same,  but  just 
that  they  probably  have  some 
common  goals  and  similar  orien- 
tations...It  just  reinforces  initial 
bonding  and  friendship. “ said 
Hickey. 

“What’s  been  done  in  the  past 
was  pretty  much  minimal  infor- 
mation gathered  before  people 
were  assigned  as  roommates.  So 
that  was  more  or  less  random. 
We’d  like  to  move  more  toward 
asking  a lot  more  questions  -- 
what  time  do  tliey  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  go  to  bed  at  night? 
Do  they  like  the  room  cluttered 
or  do  they  like  it  clean?  And 
those  things  are  really,  of  the 
research  indicated  on  room- 
mates. the  most  important 
things.  The  single  greatest  deter- 
minant IS  what  time  they  go  to 
bed  at  night  and  gel  up  in  the 
morning  because  that  seems  to  be 
an  early  conflict  ••  the  night  owl 
with  the  early  bird  can  be  really 
frustrating  when  you're  in  a small 
room,"  said  Hickey. 

Other  questions  by  which  room 


assignments  would  be 

elude  the  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities and  interests  of  the 
students,  whether  it  be  in- 
iramurals.  community  service 
projects  or  cultural  events.  After 
placing  students  together  with 
similar  interests.  Resident  Life 
would  encourage  the  group  to  set 
priorities  itself  and  then  create  in- 
centives, such  as  matching  funds, 
so  the  group  would  work  toward 
a common  goal  that  reinforces 
them  getting  to  know  one  another 
belter,  while  further  enhancing 
their  academic  experiences."  said 
Hickey. 

Resident  Life  would  like  to  see 
each  noor,  or  group  have  an  in- 
dividual atmosphere.  The  return- 
ing students  of  the  group  could 
state  their  priorities,  intramurals 
perhaps,  and  then  an  incoming 
freshman  would  be  placed  in  a 
residence  group  according  to  the 
type  of  activities  in  which  he 
would  like  to  participate.”  said 
Hickey. 

Resident  Life  “could  tell  the 
prospective  student  what  each  of 
the  lloors  are  like  so  that  instead 
of  saying  T want  to  live  in  Ham- 
merman House’  the  student  will 
say  ’I  want  to  live  on  the  second 
floor  of  Hammerman  House 
because  1 know  what's  important 
to  that  group.’  It's  just  giving  the 
prospective  student  and  the 


one  another.  Just  because  some 
people  may  'hare  an  interest  - 
there  arc  fourteen  hundred  peo- 
ple on  this  campus  - does  that 
necessarily  mean  those  people  are 
going  to  find  each  other?  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  into  their  junior  year, 
before  they  do  that,  or  is  there 
some  way  wc  might  better  get 
those  people  together?  It’s  not 
foolproof,  it’s  just  more  inten- 
tional planning  for  linkages  than 
random  assignment,"  said 
Hickey. 

Another  aspect  in  which  the 
Resident  Life  Program  would 
like  to  expand  upon  is  the 
Meyers-Briggs  Personality  Inven- 
tory. Presently,  about  three  of 
the  floors  are  taking  them  on  a 
purely  volunatry  basis.  The  pur- 
pose behind  lliese  personality  in- 
ventories is  to  help  the  .sli  dents 
realize  just  how  diverse  their 
backgrounds  are  and  to  unders- 
land  that  some  conllicts  could  be 
based  primarily  on  differing  per- 
sonality types.  In  the  future, 
freshmen  will  most  likely  be  tak- 
ing these  inventories  as  part  of 
the  regular  program  to  help  them 
better  adjust  to  college  tile.  "It’s 
certainly  not  to  pigeon-hole  peo- 
ple. It’s  simply  a vehicle  to  say, 
•|’m  different  from  you.  I like  my 
room  really  neat.'  And  Nome  of 
that  really  is  altribuiablc  to  one's 


personality,  so  that  it’s  not  ‘I 
have  better  values  than  you,’  it’s 
just  to  communicate  that  ‘Hey, 
we’re  different,’  “ said  Hickey. 

Two  Assistant  Directors  of 
Resident  Life  were  incorporated 
into  the  staff  this  summer.  Don- 
na Swartwout  received  her  M.S. 
in  Administration  from  St. 
Michael’s  College  and  Lori  Mc- 
Queen received  her  M.S.  in 
Athletic  Administration  from  St. 
Thomas  University.  "We’re  here 
to  help  with  anything  the  students 
have  problems  with,  whether 
with  academics  or  a roommate 
problem.”  said  McQueen,  “We 
want  to  establish  community  and 
to  help  to  remove  the  feeling  of 
isolation  that  many  people  seem 
to  have,”  said  Stewart. 

One  major  polic\  change  that 
occurred  from  last  year  is  bann- 
ing kegs  from  all  of  the 
residences.  There  arc  several 
reasons  behind  (his.  The  Dean  of 
Student  Life.  James  Fitzsim- 
mons, said,  "keg  parlies  hurt 
general  campus  life...  The 
positive  effect  of  not  having  kegs 
will  be  that  people  won’t  stay  in 
their  apartments  and  have  private 
parties.  They  will  get  in  the 
mainstream  and  participate 
more.  Also,  there’s  just  not 
enough  people  who  are  of  age  on 
campus.” 


Procaccini  Publishes  P.L 


U.S.  Parenting 


Im  'suvun  Shaw 
.Ma//  u filer 

Dr.  Joseph  Procaccini  of  the 
Education  Department  published 
his  second  book  entitled 
P.L.V.S.  Parenting  last  June. 
P.L.  U.S.  Parenting  contains 
assorted  management  techniques 
that  arc  designed  to  be  effective 
for  parents  in  their  families.  Pro- 
caccini initially  became  interested 
in  family  management  techniques 
after  his  first  book.  Parent  Bur- 
nout, published  two  years  ago. 
raised  a series  of  issues  concern- 
ing problems,  stresses,  and 
frustrations  peculiar  to  parents. 
Procaccini  is  a veteran  of  over 
one  hundred  local  television  and 
radio  shows,  as  well  as  a con- 
tributor to  natiunal  magazines 
such  as  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  and  has  been  a guest  of 
Donahue. 

“Parenting  is  one  of  the  easiest 
jobs  to  get.  but  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  perform.  We  train 
people  in  business  in  managemtn 
techniques.  We  train  school  ad- 
ministrators, hospital  ad- 
ministrators, police  ad- 
ministrators...in  fact,  the  only 
managers  we  don't  train  arc 
mothers  and  fathers,  yet  parents 
are  the  e.xccutives  of  the  world's 
oldest  organization,  namely  the 
family.  We  just  throw  them  into 
the  role  and  expect  them  to  do 
well,"  said  Procaccini. 

Procaccini  proposes  that 
schools  and  churches  provide  a 
training  program  for  parents  that 


will  help  them  deal  with  questions 
regarding  'discipline,  roles  of 
siep-paieots.  and  parental  expec- 
tations. 

Procaccini  said  often  parents 
feel  much  more  out  of  control  of 
their  children’!  lives.  Television 
inundates  youth  with  messages 
that  parents  have  no  control 
over,  and  as  a result,  parents  are 
confused  about  how  to 
counteract  these  negative 
messages. 

"There  are  many,  many  kids 
who  get  led  into  some  really 
serious  difficulty — and  I’m  not 
just  referring  to  sex  and 
drugs— due  to  messages  in  the 
media.  I’m  talking  about 
materialism,  for  one.  There  are 
so  many  kids  who  are 
materialistic.  Their  values  ad- 
vocate 'you  are  what  you  have.’ 
Also,  so  many  kids  arc  extremely 
achicvcmcni-orienied,  and  1 
think  T.V.  has  a tremendous  im- 
pact on  that.  They  begin  to  live  in 
a kind  of  fantasy  world,  and 
believe  that  life  should  be  like  it  is 
on  Dynasty  or  in  fashion 
magazines.  And  that  kind  of  fan- 
tasy can  do  tremendous  destruc- 
tion to  kids  because  they  become 
disappointed  when  they  don't  get 
everything  they  want.  They  begin 
to  feel  that  if  they  have  anything 
less  than  perfection  their  life  is 
miserable,  which  is  just  not  the 
case.  Many  parents  feel  out  of 
control  about  this  because  the 
advertisers  go  directly  to  the 
kids— they  don’t  have  to  deal 


Joseph  Priictuxmi  o)  iht  Lducoiio'i 
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with  parents  nowadays,”  said 
Procaccini. 

“What  you  need  is  something 
ongoing,  which  these  places 
(schools  and  churches)  provide. 
It’s  not  like  it’s  an  expensive 
thing,  either.  In  fact,  it's  relative- 
ly inexpensive,  and  you  don’t 
need  a great  commitment  of  man- 
power or  anything  like  that,"  he 
said. 

Eventually,  Dr.  Procaccini 
hopes  to  see  parent  education 
courses  being  offerred  as  electives 
in  high  school  and  colleges 
around  (he  country. 

People  involved  in  training  (he 
parents  would  include 
psychologists,  family  counselors, 
and  most  importantly,  other  ex- 
perienced parents  who  could  act 


as  “mentors.” 

“I  would  like  to  see  it  as  more 
of  a self-help  group  where 
parents  could  learn  from  others’ 
experiences.  Thirty  years  ago. 
parents  usually  learned  parenting 
from  their  own  mothers  and 
fathers  who  lived  next  door  or  a 
mile  away.  Nowadays  so  many 
people  live  away  from  (heir  own 
parents,  and  they  are  pretty  much 
on  their  own.  In  a real  sense,  they 
have  to  reinvent  the  wheel.  And 
we’re  trying  to  do  is  say.  ’Look, 
everybody  doesn’t  have  to  start 
from  scratch.  We  can  help  each 
other  out  and  suppon  one 
another.”  he  said. 

Parents,  trying  to  manage 
completely  on  their  own  and  live 
up  to  extraordinarily  high  expec- 
tations from  society,  will  con- 
tinue to  "burn  oul,”  as  Procac- 
cini  has  phrased  it.  Results  of 
“burnout”  include  resentment, 
anger,  frustration,  disappoint- 
ment. not  to  mention  physical 
possibilities  such  as  tiredness  and 
irritability  characterized  by  the 
view  that  “all  the  kids  do  is  take, 
take,  take  and  all  I do  is  give, 
give,  give.”  Parents  who  burnout 
don't  really  enjoy  parenting. 

“Jhe  irony  is  that  the  key  can- 
didates for  burnout  are  people 
who  are  enthusiastic,  gung-ho, 
committed.  In  order  to  burnout, 
you  must  first  be  on  fire.  So  the 
number  one  candidate  would  be 
someone  who  cares  an  awful  lot, 
but  who  IS  not  sensitive  to  limits. 
They  charge  in.  become  totally 


involved  and  after  a while,  the 
energy  supply  drops  but  the 
'demands  keep  increasing.  They 
just  reach  a point  where  they 
can’t  go  on  anymore,”  said  Pro- 
caccini. 

By  offering  workshops, 
seminars,  and  discussion  groups, 
parents  would  be  much  more  able 
to  cope  with  the  day  to  day 
demands  of  parenting. 

Procaccini  said  it  is  not  only 
the  parents  who  would  benefit, 
but  the  schools  and  society  in 
general. 

“One  of  the  most  rewarding 
things  for  me,  if  1 could  sum  it  all 
up.  is  that  I have  spoken  to  such 
diverse  groups — all  kinds  of 
religious  groups.  Indians  in 
Arizona,  very  welathy  people, 
lower-income  people, 

achievement-oriented  yuppie- 
type  parents  and  so  forth — and  1 
pretty  much  say  the  same  thing  to 
each  group.  The  questions  are 
very  similar.  Usually  if  you’re  go- 
ing to  speak  to  groups  chat  differ 
so  much,  you  would  need  to 
reshape  your  presentation  to  your 
audience,  but  parenting  is  such  a 
universal  experience.  It  seems 
that  once  people  start  to  talk 
about  parenting,  all  the 
socioeconomic,  racial  and  other 
barriers  break  down,”  he  said. 

“Burnout"  is  an  important 
issue  especially  when  considering 
that,  “parents  who  tend  not  to 
listen— who  don't  have  the 


energy  to  sit  and  listen  to  their 
kids  without  judging — I think  do 
a lot  of  damage.  Parents  who 
have  energy  and  are  able  to  relate 
to  their  kids  at  the  feeling  level, 
have  a lot  more  empathy  for 
them.  I run  into  a lot  of  kids,  col- 
lege and  high  school  kids  par- 
ticularly, who  will  say  ‘My 
mother  and  father  don’t  really 
know  me.  They  think  they  know 
me,  but  they  really  don’t. 
They’ve  never  really  listened  to 
what  I have  had  to  say.’  1 think  a 
lot  of  kids  are  lonely  in  that  they 
feel  the  people  who  they  love  the 
most  and  the  people  who  they, 
feel  should  love  them  the  most, 
namely  their  parents,  really 
haven't  gotten  to  know  them. 
That’s  what  most  of  us  want — wc 
want  people  to  know  us.  I really 
feel  that  the  best  gift  anyone 
could  ever  give  a kid  is  to  take 
him  aside.  But  you  have  to  truly 
believe  this  and  make  sure  he 
knew  you  were  sincere,  and  tell 
him  that  no  matter  what  he  docs 
in  life,  whether  he  succeeds  or 
fails  will  not  in  any  way  af- 
fect your  happiness.  You  would 
like  to  see  him  succeed  for  his 
own  sake,  but  you’re  going  to 
love  him  unconditionally.  That 
doesn't  mean  you’ll  always  agree 
with  what  he  does,  but  your  love 
doesn’t  go  up  and  down  like  a yo- 
yo. Anybody  w ho  has  a feeling  of 
unconditional  love,  knows  that 
no  matter  what  happens,  the 
most  precious  thing  you  have  will 
not  be  taken  away,”  he  said. 


Update 

14  MONDAY 

Eliot  Porter  .An  Exhibit 
opens  in  the  Art  Callers, 

Ocl  14  - Sos  5 

lecture  b>  Goeffres 
\>  right,  “Computers  In 
Concert. “ 2 p.m.,  Jenkins 
Forum 


15  TUESDAY 

5CEC  Meeting  - Jenkins 
Hall  105,  11:30  a.m. 

OA  Meeting  11:30  a.m. 
MH200 

AbLC  .Adminisiralise 
Council  Meeting,  BE  234 

Mr.  Simon  Sez  • College 
Center  Mall,  11:30  a.m. 

M omen's  Tennis:  Loyola 
ss.  Ml.  \ernon;  Home  • 
3:00  p.m. 

Field  Hockey:  Loyola  >s. 
Georgetown;  Home  - 4:00 
p.m. 

Greyhound  News  Staff 
Meeting  in  (he  Greyhound, 
11:30  a.m. 

Dean  Forsythe  ol  the 
Lnisersiiiy  of  MD's  Ijw 
School  Admissions  Depari- 
menl  speaking  in  M 159  of 
the  DeChiaro  Center  at 
11:30  a.m. 


16  WEDNESDAY 

Soccer:  Loyola  vs.  Towson 
Stale.  Home  - 4:00  p.m. 

17  THURSDAY 

Senior  Portraits  Today 
through  Ocl.  25,  Yearbook 
Office 

Dr.  Marie  Diener  • West, 
American  College  of 
Radiology:  Introduction  to 
the  Applications  oj 
Biostaiislics  on  Cancer 
Clinical  Trials  • 8:00  p.m., 
C015.  Refreshments. 

Peace  and  Justice  Actisiiies 
Speaker  .Mr.  Jan  HouhuK: 
Hunger  m Baltimore.  11:30 
a.m.  - Jenkins  Forum. 

Circle  K Meeting.  11:30 
a.m.  in  JHI05. 

Women's  Tennis:  Loyola 
vs.  Hood:  Home  - 2:30 
p.m. 

Iphigenia,  Foreign  Film 

1 Series:  .McManus  Theater, 

1 7:30  p.m. 

Color  Guard  Meeting, 

11:15  a.m.  in  Km.  W159. 

Julio  FA  W ing- 

18  FRIDAY 


19  SATURDAY 


20  SUNDAY 


yp 
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Committee  Offers  Answers 
to  Parking  Problems 


b>  Chuck  Acquislo 

The  Parking  Committee’s  ob- 
jective for  this  fall  is  to  set  up  a 
plan  which  would  eliminate  cam- 
pus parking  problems.  This  in- 
cludes presenting  a complete  pro- 
gram for  the  fall  of  1986  to  the 
school's  Vice  Presidents  by, 
December  of  this  year. 

The  committee  consists  of 
eleven  representatives  headed  by 
i James  A.  Fitzsimmons.  Dean  of 
Student  Life;  Mel  Blackburn. 
Director.  Administrative  Ser- 
vices; and  Marina  Lolley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commuter  Students 
Association.  The  advisory  group 
is  gathering  information  on 
several  parking  issues. 

"The  first  and  foremost  con- 
cern of  the  Committee,”  said 
Fitzsimrnons,‘‘is  the  safety  of 
everyone  on  Charles  Street,  Cold 


Spring  Lane,  and  the  other  park- 
ing areas  in  and  around  campus. 
Second,  to  consider 
neighborhood  relations  and  to 
handle  it  very  delicately.  Third, 
that  all  members  of  the  college 
community  feel  the  responsibility 
I to  solve  the  parking  problem. 
The  fourth  issue  is  to  discuss  the 
community's  expectations  of  the 
college  in  meeting  the  parking 
needs  of  all  constituents.  Lastly, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
parking  problem  be  broken  down 
into  three  specific  areas;  day-to- 
day  parking,  special  event  park- 
ing, and  meter  parking,”  he  said. 

There  are  several  possible  solu- 
tions under  serious  considera- 
tion that  would  ease  the  parking 
crunch,  ther  first  being  a shuttle 
bus  which  would  run  from  the 
Cathedral  parking  lot  to  Loyola’s 
campus.  The  Committee  is  also 
discussing  the  reconfiguring  of 


parking  spaces  on  campus  as  well 
as  the  set-up  of  lots  specifically 
for  faculty,  staff,  and  students. 
Parking  meters  around  Maryland 
Halt  may  be  a partial  solution. 
The  meters  would  allow  a cons- 
tant turnover  which  would  pre- 
vent cars  from  tying  up  spaces. 
Other  possibilities  include  a fee 
for  on-campus  parking  as  well  as 
incentives  for  those  who  carpool 
or  use  the  shuttle,  said  Fitzsim- 
mons. 

The  Committee  is  currently 
taking  a close  look  at  the 
College’s  enrollment  projections. 

“With  Loyola’s  rise  in  residen- 
tial students  and  its  plans  to  ex- 
pand, it’s  projected  that  by  1990 
the  school's  parking  problems 
will  have-been  solved,”  said  Fiiz-, 
Simmons. 

The  Committee’s  next  meeting, 
which  will  be  closed,  is  scheduled 
for  Thursday,  October  10th. 


Food  Committee  Invites 
Student  Input 


by  Denise  Douglas 
StaJJ  Writer 

Comprised  of  both  staff 
members  and  student  represen- 
tatives, the  food  committee  held 
its  first  meeting  of  the  1985-86 
academic  year  on  Thursday, 
September  19  at  4:30  in  the  se- 
cond floor  cafeteria.  The  com- 
mittee was  designed  in  order  to 
provide  student  representation  in 
matters  concerning  the  menu's 
selection,  the  quaUty  of  service 
and  the  dining  area  atmosphere. 

On  the  agenda  for  the 
September  meeting  was  a discus- 
sion of  the  committee’s  purpose 
and  a presentation  of  the  menu 
for  the  first  special  dinner  of  the 
academic  year.  This  meal,  which 
was  held  in  the  multi-purpose 
room  on  Thursday,  October  3, 
consisted  of  hickory-smoked 
beef,  country-smoked  ham,  broc- 
coli Hollendaise,  cream  delight 
brownies  and  beverages. 

Planning  the  monthly  special 
dinner  menus  is  one  of  the  food 


committee’s  duties.  The  commit- 
tee also  completes  a food  survey 
in  the  fall  and  spring.  Handed 
out  to  the  students  as  they  enter 
the  dining  area,  these  question- 
naires provide  an  area  for  them 
to  express  their  opinions  about 
the  food,  service  and  dining 
areas. 

In  the  past,  the  committee  has 
recommended  new  food  items  in 
order  to  provide  greater  variety  in 
the  menu’s  selection.  Other 
previously  made  recommenda- 
tions include  providing  a flexible, 
voluntary  meal  plan  and  exten- 
ding the  meal  hours.  Students  can 
now  eat  from  7:30  a.m.  until 
10:30  p.m.  on  weekdays. 

Current  plans  consist  of 
evaluating  the  present  meal  plan 
and  suggesting  changes  for  next 
year.  One  improvement  that  both 
freshman  John  Stell  and 
sophomore  John  Keister,  student 
representatives  on  the  committee, 
would  like  to  see  is  the 
.maintenance  of  the  correct 


temperature  in  all  the  food  serv- 
ed. Keister  mentioned  especially 
that  the  hamburgers  in  the 
cafeteria  grill  often  ended  up  cold 
because  they  were  pre-cooked. 

Modifications  in  the  meal  plan 
are  not  the  only  changes  propos- 
ed; the  committee  would  also  like 
to  refurbish  all  the  dining  areas. 
Freshman  Triana  D’Orazio  said 
one  problem  with  the  current  fur- 
nishings, “The  tables  near  the 
wall  (in  the  cafeteria)  are  set  up  in 
such  a way  that  they  inhibit  the 
flow  of  people  moving  in  and  out 
of  the  chairs,”  she  said. 

Proposals  and  grievances  may 
also  be  directed  towards  one  of 
the  managers  in  the  food  service 
area,  Ron  Stagenhorst,  Director 
of  Food,  or  James  Fitzsimmons, 
Dean  of  Student  Life.  Mr, 
Stagenhorst’s  office  is  located  in 
the  Andrew  White  Club  on  the 
lower  level  of  the  Student  Center: 
Mr.  Fitzsimmons  can  be  reached 
at  the  Office  of  Resident  Life  in 
Butler  Hall. 


United  Way 

The  United  Way  Campaign 
will  be  initiated  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 15  at  1 1:30  p.m.  in  Jenkins 
Forum.  Alan  Cooper,  executive 
director  for  the  United  Way  is 


featured  to  speak  in  atidiTIon  to 

an  address  by  Joseph  Sellingcr, 
S.J.,  President  of  Loyola  Col- 
lege. Contributions  go  to  local 
agencies  to  help  those  in  need. 

The  kickoff  is  for  faculty,  ad- 
ministrators and  staff. 
Contributors  will  be  eligible  to 


win  a variety  of  prizes  from  free 
golf  lessons  to  a two-night  stay  at 
an  Ocean  City  condominium. 
Those  donating  and  present  at 
the  kickoff  have  a chance  to  win 
a S2S  gift  certificate.  All  donors 
will  receive-  a Loyola  College 
Cookbook. 


RECOMMENDED  BY 
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PIZZA  DELIVERY 
323-FAST 

FOR  FREE  DELIVERY 

SUN.-THURS.  11  AM  - MIDNIGHT  FRI.-SAT.  II  AM  - 2:30  AM 

5721  FALLS  ROAD 

LIMITED  DELIVERY  AREA 


*1.00  OFF 

ANY 


LARGE  PIZZA 

WITH  COUPON  ONLY 
NOT  VALID  WITH  ANY  OTHER  OFFER 


50 


^ OFF 

ANY 


SMALL- 

PIZZA 


WITH  COUPON  ONLY 
NOT  VALID  WITH  ANY  OTHER  OFFER 


Varga  Lectures  on  Mandel 


b>  Greg  NN  ilhelm 

I Dr  Nicholas  Varga  of  the 
History  Department  was  invited 
last  June  to  deliver  a speech  to 
senior  citizens  at  the  Govans 
Senior  Center  on  York  Road. 

Initially,  Varga  was  going  to 
speak  about  Augustus  Bradford, 
a Civil  War  governor  of 
Maryland  who  lived  on  Charles 
Street  in  the  Govans  area,  said 
Varga.  But  Varga  decided  that 
his  topic  would  be  about  another 
Maryland  governor,  Marvin 
Mandel.  Dr.  Varga  based  his  arti- 
cle on  a summation  of 
Thimbleriggers,  a book  about 
Mandel  written  by  Augustus 
Bradford's  great-grandson, 
Bradford  Jacobs. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Varga’s  article 
is  “Governor  Marvin  Mandel: 
What  Did  He  Do  and  Was  It  A 
Crime?”  He  began  by  introduc- 
ing both  Mandel  and  Jacobs  and 
then  went  on  to  discuss  Mandel's 
criminal  acts  and  why  he  commit- 
ted them. 

Jacobs,  a political  and  editorial 
writer  for  The  Sunpopers^  wrote 
of  Mandel's  crimes,  the  charges 
against  him,  and  the  reasons  for 
his  actions,  in  his  book 
j Thimbleriggers.  He  also  had  ac- 
cess to  the  facts  and  opinions 
from  the  courthouse,  the  Senate 
House,  and  from  private  conver- 
sations with  those  involved.  He 
followed  the  court  testimony 
closely  and  he  interviewed  both 
prosecutors  and  defense  lawyers. 
On  these  grounds  Jacob’s  infor- 
mation is  extremely  reliable,  said 
Varga. 

Varga  then  addressed  Mandel's 
personal  and  professional 
background  from  being  the  son 
of  a Polish  immigrant,  a suc- 
'cessful  lawyer.  Speaker  of  the 
I House  of  Delegates  and  eventual- 
ly Governor.  This  history  includ- 
ed his  marriage  to  Barbara 
Oberfeld  and  his  relationship 
with  Jeanne  Dorsey. 

Varga  gave  a brief  background 
of  Mandel’s  friends:  Irv  Kovens, 
Dale  Hess,  and  Harry  Rodgers 
(whom  Varga  refers  to  as 
“cronies”).  Mandel’s  “cronies” 
received  favors  from  the  Gover- 
nor concerning  the  Marlboro 
Racetrack.  In  return,  Mandel 

Sireci  Stable 

Steve  Sireci  is  in  stable  condi- 
tion at  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center  after  being  seriously  in- 
jured in  a Bacon  Rugby  Football 
Club  game. 

Sireci.  a Loyola  alumnus  and. 
Men's  Soccer  Graduate  Assistant 


College  Archivist  Nicholas  Varga  oj  the 


received  a large  sum  of  cash,  con- 
stituting bribery. 

Eventually,  an  investigation 
was  initiated  to  address  the  situa- 
tion. Aided  by  F.B.I.  agent  Pete 
Twardowicz,  a Loyola  graduate, 
evidence  revealed  that  (hose  in- 
volved were  aiicmpiing  to  cover 
their  tracks.  An  accusation  was 
made  that  brought  Mandel  and 
his  associates  to  trial  on  charges 
of  mail  fraud  and  racketeering. 
The  evidence  presented  indicated 
Mandel  had  accepted  bribes  for 
favors.  Kovens,  Hess  and 
Rodgers  (the  latter  another 
Loyola  graduate),  as  well  as 
Governor  Mandel,  were  found 


History  Deparimenl. 

The  OrcyliounO  Linden  Coeluan 
guilty  as  charged. 

Jacobs  wrote  to  Varga  in 
reference  to  Varga’s  summary  of 
Thimbleriggers-.  "(Your  article)  is 
the  most  perceptive  thing  yet 
written  about  the  book." 

Although  Dr.  Varga  agrees  with 
the  court  decision  that  Mandel 
was  guilty,  he  also  thinks 
Mandel  did  a lot  of  good  things 
for  Maryland  and  wasn't  really  a 
poor  governor.  In  his  speech, 
Varga  wrote,  “But  it  takes  only  a 
drop  of  coloring, ..to  change  the 
perception. .of  a whole  glass  of 
water.”  Varga  said,  "Sure  he  was 
guilty,  but  I voted  for  him 
twice," 


Coach,  can  receive  visitors  and 
phone  calls. 

Visiting  hours  arc  from  1 p.m. 
to  8 p.m.  and  the  phone  number 
in  his  room  is  1-202-541-5830. 

“He’s  in  good  spirits,”  said 
Kenny  Aames,  "He  wants 


visitors." 

You  can  send  cards  and  letters 
to: 

Washington  Hospital  Center 
c/o  Steve  Sireci  Room  4D27 
1 17  Irving  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20010 


Enjoy  a great  day  on  the  Sophomore  Class  Trip  to 


Excitement 
Football  game! 


Sat.  Oct.  19th 
11:00  - 6:30 


Shopping! 

Fun! 


Round  Trip  Bus  Ride  is  free! 


Tickets  available  for 
Navy  Homecoming  Game 
reduced  $12  to  $6! 


Contact  Class  Officers 
Matt  Turner  433-6452 
Brian  Annulis  609E  WT 
Sassy  O'Brien  532-8192 
Charleston  040 
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CLIPS 

HUNGER 

Loyola  College  will  participaie  in  World  Food  Day  with  a talk  by  Jan 
Houboli,  Executive  Director  of  the  M^land  Food  Committee.  Mr. 
Houbolt  will  speak  on  “Hunger  in  Baltimore”  on  Thursday,  October 
17.  at  11:30.  in  Jenkins  Forum.  The  lecture  is  free  and  the  college 
community  is  invited. 

CLASSICS 

Pledges  are  being  accepted  for  James  Daly’s  run  in  the  America's 
Marathon.  All  proceeds  will  go  for  funding  a Classics  library.  Contact 
Daly  at  ext  2839.  Jan  Rafferty  at  ext  2418  or  Chris  Jungheim  at 
433-6450. 

S.C.E.C. 

S.C.E.C.  meeting  on  Tuesday,  October  15  at  11:30  a.m.  in  JH105. 

RAFFLE 

Raffle  tickets  now  on  sale  in  SC  lobby,  M-F,  11 :30a. m.-l  :00p.m.  for 
SI.  Grand  Prize  is  a 12-speed  bicycle.  All  proceeds  benefit  A Place  For 
Us.  Ltd. 

MARATHON 

The  9th  Loyola  College  Dance  Marathon  will  be  held  November  1. 
1985.  Dance  registration  begins  October  21,  1985. 

PRELAW 

Loyola  welcomes  Dean  Forsythe  of  the  University  of  Maryland's  Law 
School  Admissions  Department  on  Tuesday.  October  15  at  1 1;30.  He 
will  be  speaking  in  room  W159  of  the  DeChiaro  Center. 

CIRCLE-K 

Circle-K  will  meeting  on  Thursday,  October  17  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
JH105. 


MONSTER  BASH 

On  Ociober  25ih  at  9:00  p.m.  in  the  multi-purpose  room  the  CSA  will 
sponsor  the  Annual  Monster  Bash!  The  band  will  be  “Boot  Camp". 
Admission  will  be  S4.00  with  a costume  and  54.50  without. 


CSA 

CSA  is  meeting  on  Tuessay,  October  15  at  11:30  in  MH200.  The 
Monster  Bash,  Commuter  Council  and  results  of  the  last  Parking 
Task  Force  meeting  will  be  discussed. 

BLOOD  DRIVE 

There  will  be  a meeting  held  in  the  Campus  Ministries  Lounge  on 
Tuesday,  October  15  during  Activities  Period.  If  you  can  not  attend 
but  would  like  to  help,  contact  Portia  Shaprow  661-9164. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Psychology  Club  will  meet  on  Tuesday.  October  15  at  1 1:30  a.m. 
in  JHII.  Dr.  Clapperion  will  speak  about  Graduate  School  oppor- 
tunities. 

IPHIGENIA 


James  Daly  of  the  Classics  department  will  be  speaking  on  the  film 
Jphigenia.  which  will  be  shown  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday  in  the 
McManus  theatre,  and  the  significance  of  this  myth  during  activity 
period  on  Thursday  in  W1I2.  Ail  are  welcome. 

GRL. HOUND 


There  will  be  a general  News  staff  meeting  on  Tuesday.  October  15  i 
attend  Office.  All  News  Staff  members  mu; 


Biologist 

Experiments 

b)  Mark  Foppe 


Dr.  Wilem  H.  Brakel  of  the 
Biology  Department  was  funded 
this  past  summer  by  Loyola  to 
conduct  an  ecological  study  of 
Herring  Run  and  its  tributaries  in 
northeast  Baltimore.  The  study 
examines  the  effects  of  urbaniza- 
tion on  aquatic  organisms  in 
watershed  areas. 

"A  biological  study  of  the  life 
in  the  stream  can  in  many  ways 
be  helpful.  Checking  for  water 
deterioration  is  much  easier  stu- 
dying the  life  in  the  stream  and 
look  for  the  presence  or  absence 
of  certain  indicator  species.  An 
example  being  more  fly  larvae 
present  in  polluted  streams,”  said 
Brakel. 

Brakel  is  also  examining  the  ef- 
fect of  increased  water  run-offf 
caused  by  the  increase  of  paveci 
surfaces  found  in  urbanized 
areas,  the  paved  surface  areas 
prevent  water  infiltration.  This 
increase  in  water  run-off  leads  to 
flooding. 

The  ten  kilometer  stream  col- 
lects rain  water  that  drains  from 
northeastern  Baltimore  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  which  prompts 
the  investigation  of  pollution  in 
the  feeder  stream.  The  stream 
receives  no  industrial  pollution, 
but  is  affected  by  non-point 
pollution;  pollutants  washed 
from  paved  surfaces,  rooftops, 
fawns,  and  occasional  sewer 
overflows. 

Brakel  has  involved  his 
hydrobiology  students  in  his 
research:  “Learning  a science  is 


not  merely  memorizing  facts,  but 
learning  how  to  approach  and 
ask  questions  about  the  world 
around  us.  So  in  teaching  a 
course,  1 try  to  involve  students 
in  this  process.”  he  said. 

Students  do  most  of  the 
preliminary  groundwork.  They 
collect  samples  of  organisms  and 
water  at  different  sites  along  the 
stream.  The  samples  are  taken  to 
the  lab  for  analysis:  number 
count,  classification,  biological 
oxygen  demand,  and  the 
presence  of  human  bacteria.  The 
students  measure  the  dimensions 
of  the  stream,  rate  of  flow,  ox- 
ygen content,  temperature,  and 
physical  appearance  of  the  water. 

Brakel  lists  his  objectives  in  his 
proposal  for  the  college;  1)  The 
experiment  will  produce 
publishable  information  with 
limited  resources,  but  is  limited  in 
scope;  2)  It  will  form  the  founda- 
tion on  which  to  expand  research 
in  future  years  and  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be  funded  by  other  agen- 
cies; 3)  It  will  provide  a learning 
medium  for  students,  and  4)  will 
increase  the  visibility  of  Loyola  in 
the  community. 

“In  general  Loyola  does  not 
ihave  the  facilities  to  do  Nobel 
type  research,  but  we  can  help  the 
community  with  local  problems. 
This  type  of  research  will  increase 
Loyola's  visibility  in  the  com- 
munity by  providing  scientific 
data  for  local  organizations  such 
as  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Herring  Run  and  the 
Regional  Planning  Council,” 
said  Brakel. 


Dr.  Witlem  H.  Broke!  of  the  Biolog}'  The  Gfeyhound/Philip  L.  Rink.  Jr. 


Deparimeni  points  to  the  site  of  his  Herr- 
ing Run  research 


Dr.  James  D.  Roztes. 


“A  Teacher’s 
Teacher” 

t 

“A  teacher  excells  when  love  for  his  field,  concern  for  students  and 
the  ability  to  raise  students  to  new  levels  of  understanding  arc  so 
superior  that  his  students  and  colleagues  alike  find  in  him  an  ideal. 
Loyola  values  such  excellence  in  teaching  above  all  other  ac- 
complishments in  its  faculty,”  said  the  Harry  W.  Rodgers  III  citation 
for  James  D.  Rozics,  as  Distinguished  Teacher  of  the  Year  for  1971. 

Rozics  died  October  5,  1985  of  a heart  attack.  Joseph  A Sellinger, 
S.J.,  President  of  Loyola  College,  expressed  his  sentiments: 

“No  other  words  of  mine  could  belter  express  his  devotion  to  his 
job  than  those  written  on  the  Award’s  citation  on  1971:  ‘Professor, 
James  D.  Rozics  has  consistently  displayed  that  combination  of  learn- 
ing, enthusiasm,  and  dedication  which  alone  can  place  a man  at  the| 
forefront  of  one  of  mankind’s  most  demanding  professions. 

His  students  have  consistently  praised  the  quality  of  his  lectures,  the 
imagination  and  scope  of  his  courses,  his  rare  ability  to  guide  them  to. 
achieve  beyond  themselves.  They  find  him  demanding,  but  eminently 
helpful  and  fair.  They  find  him  challenging,  but  always  willing  to 
clarify,  to  repeat,  to  expand.  In  short,  they  learn  from  him.” 

Rozics  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New  York  and  educated  at  Canisus 
College  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  he  received  his  B.S.  in  Physics  in 
1959.  He  also  attended  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.i 

Indiana  where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  in  Theoretical  Physics  in  1964.  ! 

Rozics  was  affiliated  with  the  American  Physical  Society,  the^ 
American  Association  of  Physics  Teachers,  Society  of  Sigma-Xi  and' 
the  Society  of  Sigma-Pi  Sigma.  ^ 

He  received  the  NSF  Computer  related  Curriculum  Development 
Grant  in  1969  and  published  several  works,  the  most  recent  being! 
“Computer  Related  General  Physics,”  1970. 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  accomplishment  of  being  elected 
, “Distinguished  Teacher  of  the  Year”  in  1971,  Rozics  also  was  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  the  computer  facilities  at  Loyola  from  1970' 
to  the  present  and  he  also  developed  a computerized  registration 
system  for  Loyola  which  has  been  in  use  from  1973  to  the  present. 

A memorial  service  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  8,  at  1 1:30  a.m. 
in  the  Alumni  Memorial  Chapel. 


Hallucinogenic  Drugs 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  (CPS)  - 
A new  recreational  drug  seems  to 
be  appearing  on  college  cam- 
puses, researchers  say.  Use  of 
“magic”  mushrooms  - natural 
hallucinogenics  with  effects 
similar  to  but  milder  than  LSD  - 
is  rising  on  West  Coast,  New 
York  City  and  even  on  British 
campuses,  say  researchers  at 
UCLA  and  Cal  State-Norihridge. 

But  national  drug  surveys  are 
missing  what  could  be  the  begin- 
ing  of  a trend  by  asking  the 
wrong  questions  and  misinter- 
preting data,  the  researchers  add. 

The  study,  prepared  by  UCLA 
student  John  Thompson,  Cal 
State  cthnoboianist  WiUiam  Em- 
boden  and  UCL.\  psychologist 
M.  Douglas  Anglin  and  Dennis 


Fisher,  says  nearly  15  percent  of 
1 .507  students  surveyed  at  UCLA 
and  Cal  State-Northridge  admit- 
ted to  using  mushrooms  at  least 
once. 

A state  Substance  Abuse  Ser- 
vices study  showed  New  York  Ci- 
ty high  school  students  who  had 
tried  hallucinogenics,  including 
mushrooms,  increased  from  six 
percent  in  1978  to  10  percent  in 
1983. 

"Our  survey  proved  two 
things.”  Fisher  notes.  “First, 
mushrooms  are  the  major 
hallucinogenic  being  used  in  our 
sample,  not  LSD.  And  second, 
national  drug  surveys  are  asking 
questions  in  the  wrong  way  and 
misreporting  the  data.” 

When  mushroom  users  are  ask- 
ed if  they  have  used  LSD  or 


Are  Making  A Comeback  On  Campuses 


anything  similar,-  “yes” 
respondents  are  labeled  LSD' 
users  in  other  surveys,  he  says. 
Those  who  don't  consider 
mushrooms  similar  to  LSD 
answer  “no”  and  are  recorded  as 
non-users. 

Either  way.  the  answers  are 
misreported,"  Fisher  said. 

Most  studies,  he  claims,  show 
hallucinogenics  use  is  stable,  but 
don’t  show  use  variations  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  hallucinogens. 

The  California  study,  which 
asked  specific  questions  about 
mushrooms,  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenics,  shows  most 
users  have  tried  mushrooms,  but 
few  have  taken  just  LSD.  he 
claims. 

It's  not  the  first  inkling  that 
hallucinogens  are  coming  back. 


. In  ..JilSjUiifQrus  Enforcement 
Administration  spokesman  Franz 
Hirzy  said  falling  prices  were  in- 
creasing LSD’s  popularity. 

A recent  Arizona  State  study 
found  LSD  use  had  risen  at  four 
of  five  campuses  surveyed:  North 
Carolina,  Arizona  Stale,  SUNY 
and  Penn. 

But,  “1  haven’t  heard  about  in- 
creased mushroom  use  at  least  on 
this  side  of  the  country,”  says 
NIDA  Washington,  D.C. 
spokeswoman  Dorin  Czechowitz. 
"And  1 can’t  say  (the  California) 
study  is  supported  by  any  data  in 
our  surveys.” 

But,  so  far,  mushroom  use 
seems  to  be  confined  to  small 
areas  on  both  coasts,  Anglin 
says. 

“The  mushroom  center  seems 


lo  bo  cstabJish^d  in  WoshinAion 

State,”  Fisher  agrees.  “The 
Pacific  Northwest  has  an  ideal 
wet,  humid  climate  for  growth. 
It’s  quite  likely  they  grow  well 
there." 


The  new  interest  in  mushrooms 
could  be  cyclical,  researcher 
Anglin  explains. 

' “Don’t  ask  me  why,  but  about 
every  20  years  is  a cycle  for 
drugs,”  he  says.  '‘It's  like  we  had 
nostalgia  for  the  '50's  and  now 
the  'bO’s.  People  who  didn't  live 
through  those  times  find  them  in- 
teresting.” 

Anglin  blames  “media  hype" 
for  generating  interest  in  various 
drugs,  and  predicts  the  extent  of 
mushroom  use  “depends  on  the 


m«-riia  axienp'yn.*’  ^ 

■'*Thcsc  things  have  a kind  of 
word-of-mouth  attribution  that 
makes  them  attractive  to  people 
who  use  them,”  he  says.  “Usual- 
ly the  experimentors  are  bright, 
alert  people.” 

While  it’s  illegal  to  possess  or 
use  mushrooms,  the  non- 
hallucinogenic  reproductive 
spores  are  legal. 

If  mushrooms’  availibility 
enhances  their  popularity,  “it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  fast 
the  trend  moves,”  Anglin  says. 

But  mushrooms  probably 
won’t  affect  use  of  other  drugs 
like  marijuana,  cocaine  and 
alcohol,  he  says.  “Coke  is  in  for 
the  rest  of  the  decade.” 


Career  Planning  and  Placement  Moves  Into  Gear 


b>  Terri  Ciofalo 
.^fagazme  Editor 

Loyola  College’s  Career  Plan- 
nning  and  Placement  Office  will 
sponsor  the  annual 
Craduate/Professional  School 
Fair  on  Monday,  October  12  in 
the  Multi-Purpose  Room  from 
noon  to  5 p.m.  More  than  seven- 
ty institutions  from  around  the 
country  will  be  representing 
various  major  courses  of  study 
and  specialized  programs. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  br- 
ing copies  of  their  transcripts  and 
talk  to  admissions  representatives 
from  Law,  Medical.  Business, 
and  Graduate  Schools.  Because 
this  IS  the  Tint  time  in  the  three  of 
the  program  that  Loyola  has 
hosted  the  program.  Career  Plan- 
ning and  Placement  hopes 
students  will  take  advantage  of  its 
convenience.  Students  from  other 
area  colleges,  like  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  Goucher 
College,  will  also  1^  attending. 

Assistant  Director  of  Career 
Planning  and  Placement  and  Co- 
Chairman  on  planning  the 
Graduate  School  Fair,  Carolyn 
Kucs.  encourages  both  juniors 
and  seniors  to  participate. 

•’Beginning  the  Graduate 
School  search  in  your  junior  year 
allows  you  time  to  identify  possi- 
ble schools,  narrow  down  the  list, 
and  send  away  for  catalogs,” 
said  Kues.  It  gives  students  lime 
to  prepare  their  credentials  (ar 
references),  and  to  b^in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Admissions  Tests. 

The  grow  ing  size  of  the  Fair  in- 
dicates graduate  schools  are  ac- 
tively searching  for  students. 
Lolova  sends  between  19  and  22 
percent  of  its  graduating  class  on 


to  oraduaie  or  Professional 
School  each  year.  Twenty  to 
twenty-five  percent  is  considered 
a good  amount  for  a school  of 
Loyola’s  size,  said  Kues. 

Since  the  student  market  for 


Graduate  and  Professional' 
Schools  is  not  that  high.  Career 
Planning  and  Placement  is 
careful  to  offer  many  other  alter- 
natives for  graduating  students. 
Depending  on  a student's  needs 


and  career  goats,  some  students 
work  full-time  while  going  to 
graduate  school  part-time. 
Career  Planning  and  Placement 
provides  several  options  for  job- 
seeking  students  and  alumni. 


The  On-Campus  Recruitment 
Program  is  one  of  the  most 
popuair  with  seniors,  said  Kues. 
Last  year,  over  175  companies 
sent  representatives  to  Loyola. 
Prerequisites  for  these  job  inter- 


views include  participation  in  an 
interview  skills  workshop  and  a 
resume  writing  workshop. 

There  arc  other  workshops 
sponsored  ’throughout  the  year: 
Dress  for  Objectives,  Mock  Intcr- 
viewing.  Job-Seeking 

Workshops,  and  Choos- 
ing/Changing u Major 
Workshops. 

Career  Planning  and  Place- 
ment lists  full-time,  part-time, 
and  summer  job  opportunities. 
Last  year,  over  2000  job  leads 
came  through  the  office.  Some 
are  posted  on  the  Maryland  Hall 
3rd  fioor  bulletin  board,  but 
most  are  listed  in  the  Career 
Library. 

Due  to  the  large,  out-of-state 
resident  population,  the  office 
has  been  trying  to  extend  the 
geographic  reach  of  their  employ- 
ment opportunities,  said  Kues. 

Other  oul-of-siatc  employment 
possibilities  can  be  found  from 
colleges  in  the  student's  home 
state.  Career  Planning  and  Place- 
ment will  provide  a letter  of  in- 
troduction to  a local  college  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  job  search 
process. 

Career  Planning  and  Place- 
ment services  also  include 
DISCOVER,  a "uvcr-lricndly " 
guidance  computer;  individual 
advising  sessions,  for  a more  per- 
sonalized appraisal;  vocational 
intcrc.sl  testing;  and  the  Alumni 
Career  Advisory  System,  a net- 
work of  more  than  600  Loyola 
graduates  who  serve  as  "on-call” 
.sources  of  career  information. 
Also,  a special  job  search 
workshop  for  Libera!  Aris  Ma- 
jors will  lake  place  at  the  end  of 
October. 
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Commentary 


Taming  The 
Shrews 

- Supposedly  behind  every  good  man  is  a good  woman. 
But  in  Washington,  moralistic  nightmares  have  emerged 
trom  behind  some  of  the  nation  s leading  congressmen. 

Mrs.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Gore,  whose  husband's  are 
honorable  senators,  have  created  the  Parents’  Music 
Resource  Center  (PMRC)  under  the  salvation  guise  of 
purging  youth  from  the  se.xually  violent  and  im- 
moralistic  music  of  today’s  techno-pop.  And  the  nation 
now  finds  itself  following  a Congress  with  a conscience. 

Thank  God,  when  lobbyists  fi^om  PMRC  are  crying 
out  for  the  government  to  role-play  psuedo-mother  to 
the  rock-ancTroll  youth,  we  have  a true  ‘mother’  emerge 
on  the  scene:  Frank  Zappa,  the  “Mother  of  Inventionr* 

“The  Parent's  Music  Resource  Center  proposal  is  an 
ill-conceived  piece  of  nonsense  that  fails  to  deliver  any 
real  benefits  to  children,  infringes  the  civil  liberties  of 
people  who  are  not  children,  and  promises  to  keep  the 
courts  busy  for  years,  dealing  with  the  interpretational 
and  enforcemental  problems  inherent  in  the  proposal’s 
design,”  Zappa  said  in  testimony  before  tne  Senate 
committee. 

Zappa  went  on  to  indict  the  actions  of  the  PMRC  say- 
ing '‘First  Amendment  issues  are  decided  with  a 
preference  for  the  least  restrictive  alternative.  In  this 
context,  the  PMRC's  demands  are  the  equivalent  of 
treating  dandruff  by  decapitation,”  he  saicf. 

PMkC’s  plan  is  flaawed  and  shoddy.  They  choose 
only  to  deal  with  rock  albums,  neglecting  the  categories 
of  country  music  comic  recordings,  and  instrumental 
music.  The  leaders  of  the  PMRC  think  they  can  only  ac- 
complish with  laws  what  would  be  affected  far  more  ad- 
vantageously as  a special-interest  consumer  advocacy 
agency. 

Special  groups  catering  to  special  interest  are  non- 
objectionaole.  Special  laws  catering  to  special  interests 
taking  responsibility  for  a trumped  high-idealistic  moral 
code  is  objectionable  in  every  sense  that  they  blatantly 
undermine  the  integrity  of  the  First  Amendment. 
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It  is  a virtual  certainty  that 
Loyola  College  will  switch  from 
the  current  4-1-4  curriculum  to  a 
5-5  curriculum  commencing  with 
the  1986/87  academic  year.  The 
5-5  will  require  40  courses  instead 
of  the  current  32  courses  and  3 
January  terms.  All  that  remains 
to  be  determined  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  additional  8 courses 
that  the  5-5  will  require.  These  8 
courses  will  fall  into  one  or  more 
of  the  following  4 categories;  ma- 
jor requirements,  core  re- 
quirements, outside-the-area  re- 
quirements. and  free  electives. 
The  October  7th  issue  of  the 
Greyhound  listed  several  possible 
combinations  that  are  currently 
being  considered.  If  you  (the 
students)  are  interested  in  a 5-5 
curriculum  that  provides  for  the 
most  freedom  and  flexibility  in 
structuring  your  own  education 
insieadof  suffering  the  burdens  of 
additional  course  requirements 
imposed  by  us  (the  faculty),  I 
urge  you  to  express  your 
preference  for  option  B. 

Many  students  are  already  tak- 
ing more  than  the  32  coursesjior- 
mally  required  in  the  4-1-4  cur- 
riculum. In  some  cases  the  addi- 
tional courses  arc  required  to 
meet  external  accreditation  stan- 
dards. All  the  proposed  options 
recognize  this  issue  by  expanding 
the  number  of  major  courses  that 
can  count  toward  the  5-5's  40 
course  requirement.  For  exam- 
ple. the  5-5  option  B allows  2 ad- 
ditional courses  to  the  major. 
Thus  if  you  now  must  take  2 


courses  beyond  the  4-1-4's  32 
courses  to  meet  your  major  re- 
quirements, you  could  include 
these  courses  within  the  5-5's 
minimum  of  40  courses.  (Those 
students  who  currently  are  more 
than  2 courses  over  the  current  32 
course  limit  may  want  lo  expand 
the  number  of  major  courses  that 
are  allowed  within  the  5-5.) 

Once  the  number  of  additional 
courses  to  the  major  is  decided, 
there  remains  the  decision  as  to 
what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
ditional 8 courses.  Some  faculty 


Mark  Meador 


would  like  to  add  courses  to  the 
core.  You  heard  me  right:  add 
courses  to  the  core!  I doubt  very 
seriously  that  there  is  the  slightest 
student  interest  in  expanding  the 
core.  There  are  already  17  core 
courses.  Certainly  17  core  courses 
should  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
insure  that  Loyola  retains  its 
liberal  arts  and  science  tradition. 
To  my  mind,  students  rightly  will 
resist  any  attempt  by  the  faculty 
to  add  to  the  core,  no  matter  how 
well  intentioned  our  arguments 
may  be.  For  every  addition  to  the 
core,  you  lose  a free  elective,  and 
faculty  preferences  replace  your 
choices.  After  you  have  com- 
pleted 17  core  courses,  you  arc 
well  beyond  the  point  where  our 


preferences  are  more  important 
than  your  free  choices. 

A more  subtle  way  of  effective- 
ly expanding  the  core  is  contained 
in  the  suggested  requirement  that 
some  of  the  8 courses  be  taken 
outside  a student's  area.  This 
means  that  a math  major  could 
not  use  these  courses  to  take 
courses  from  departments  in  the 
science  area.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
don't  plan  on  using  these  courses 
toward  a second  major,  a minor, 
or  just  a few  courses  in  computer 
sciences,  physics,  biology, 
engineering,  or  chemisty. 
Political  science  majors  will  not 
be  able  to  use  these  courses  in 
economics,  sociology,  or, 
psychology.  Accounting  majors 
will  be  restricted  from  choosing 
advanced  courses  in  finance, 
management,  or  MIS.  Courses  in 
French,  philosophy,  or  history 
will  be  off  limits  to  English  ma- 
jors. This  requirement  severely 
hampers  the  educational  plans  of 
many  students  who  arc  already 
taking  fifth  courses  to  double 
major  or  minor  in  disciplines 
related  to  their  primary  major.  In 
many  cases  the  outside-the-area 
requirements  would  mandate 
sixth  courses  and  summer  school 
sessions.  Furthermore,  the  area 
lines  cannot  avoid  being 
somewhat  arbitrary.  I can  see  no 
reason  why  these  courses  can  be 
used  toward  a double  major  in 
math  and  economics  are  ok  but 
history  and  political  science  are 
not.  The  outside  the  area  require- 
ment will  also  unnecessarily 


penalize  some  students  who 
change  their  majors.  If  you  arc, 
for  example,  a math  major  and 
decide  to  switch  to  computer 
sciences,  you  may  find  that  the 
some  of  the  math  courses  you 
have  taken  will  no  longer  count 
toward  the  5-5’s  40  course  re- 
quirement. 

The  final  option  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  free  elective.  There 
is  no  core  or  oulside-fhc-area  re- 
quirement. After  completing  all 
your  major  and  core  re- 
quirements, you  finally  get  your 
own  choice  of  courses.  This  is  a 
right  you  have  earned.  As  faculty 
we  should  he  developing  your 
skills  as  independent,  critical 
thinkers.  If  we  can't  trust  your 
judgement  in  choosing  u free 
elective,  we  have  failed 
miserably.  If  we  load  on  more  re- 
quired courses  or  restrict  your 
selection  of  courses,  we  will  only 
demonstrate  the  arrogance  of  our 
opinion  and  contentpl  for  yours. 
Don't  let  us  lake  away  your 
academic  freedom  of  choice  in 
the  form  of  core  or  outside-the- 
area  requirements.  Demand  that 
the  bulk  of  the  8 additional 
courses  created  by  the  change 
from  the  4-1-4  to  the  5-5  be 
reserved  for  free  electives.  Of  all 
the  options  before  you,  insist  on 
the  freedom  to  choo.se. 


Mark  Meador  n Assistant 
Projessor  of  Ciniininics 
at  Loyola  College 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


ChipsandaTwinkie-Two  Bits 


Have  you  visited  our  new  five 
and  dime  store  in  the  College 
Center?  I often  can  be  caught 
there  purchasing  a bag  of  potato 
chips  around  the  noon  hour.  This 
is  not  because  I especially  favor 
potato  chips.  But  Twinkies  give 
me  indigestion  and  I have  more 
than  enough  sweat  shirts  to  keep 
me  warm. 

There  was  once  a time  when 
colleges  had  bookstores.  Those 
of  us  who  recall  such  limes  also 
persist  in  the  anachronistic  habit 

of  calling  our  nevs  Campus  Store, 
the  "Bookstore." 

But  such  old  habits  pass,  as  do 
those  of  reading  and  love  of  good 
literature.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement at  Loyola  it  appears 
the  college  has  decided  to  spare 
our  students  the  illusions  of  such 
old  habits.  Books,  they  are  in- 
structed by  example,  are  objects 
kept  in  places  forbidden  entrance 
or  kept  and  used  in  the  cloistered 
recesses  of  one’s  study,  but  of  no 
public  import  or  significance. 


Or  have  we  come  simply  to  the 
point  at  Loyola  where  the  word 
bookstore  must  be  classified  as 
an  oxymoron  — or  a non- 
sequetor?  Have  we  become  a 
business  school  in  more  ways 
than  the  obvious,  believers  in  the 
pragmatic  axiom  that  truth  is 
determined  by  the  margin  of  pro- 
fit. Certainly  by  this  measure 

books  have  no  inherent  value  for 
the  reader,  either  with  respect  to 
virtue  or  character.  If  they  are  to 
be  pul  on  sale  in  the  marketplace 

it  is  because  they  serve  as 
necessary  equipment  helpful  in 
leaping  the  inconvenient  hurdles 
of  the  core  curriculum — but 
readily  disposable  for  resale, 
preferably  unmarked. 

Yet  a college  that  is  serious 
about  education  ought  to  be 
serious  about  books  and  such  a 
college  ought  to  have  a 
bookstore. 


Residential  Chains 


"...Mankind  is  not  a pollution  on 
the  earth  but  the  reason  for  the 
earth.  There  arc  polluters  among 
U.S,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  the 
earili  should  be  fenced  off  from 
its  people  " 

This  profound  statement, 
taken  from  Forbes'  August  26. 
1985  issue,  exhibits  the  feelings 
and  concerns  of  the  McAuley 
residents.  As  residents  of  a highly 
controversial  area,  we  unders- 
tand the  administration's  desire 
to  maintain  a more  aesthetic 

landscape.  However,  we  feel  that 
the  chains  and  posts  arc  an  un- 
necessary means  to  attain  this 
goal. 


Despite  (he  reasons  for  putting 
in  (he  chains,  protecting  (he 
grass,  they  create  adverse  effects. 
First,  the  lighting  in  McAuley  is 
insufricient,  causing  low  visibili- 


ty. Since  the  chains  arc  painted 
grass  green,  this  makes  for  a 
rather  hazardous  situation.  The 
school  could  be  held  liable  for  ac- 
cidents which  may  occur  due  to 
(his. 


Second,  the  presence  of  the 
ichains  tends  to  isolate  (he 
‘McAuley  residents  Irom  each 
other;  (hey  arc  inconvenient  and 
restrict  mobility.  This  detracts 
from  the  community  atmosphere, 
a major  characteristic  of  the  area. 

Wc,  the  residents  of  McAuley. 
arc  willing  to  do  whatever  it  takes 
(within  reason,  of  course)  to  have 
the  chains  removed.  Wc  want  lu 
work  with  the  administration  in 

order  ro  find  a mutually 
beneficial  solution  to  (his  pro- 
blem. 


Residents  of  M«.  -\utey  Hull 


Pige  6 October  14.  I9S5 


The  (>re\  hound 


Post  Office 


b)  Greg  Debski 

• The  Loyola  College  Post  Of- 
fice u not  a federal  Post  Office,  it 
is  called  a "contract 
post-office,”  yet  it  U subject  to 
all  Federal  postal  Iav.s  and 
regulations. 

A federal  auditor  inspects  it 
two  or  three  limes  a year  to  make 
sure  all  guidelines  are  followed. 
There  are  five  student  workers  as 
well  as  one  part-time  and  two 


full-time  employees.  The  students 
who  work  there  are  part  of  the 
"Work^Study”  program  at 
Loyola. 

The  post  office  is  located  on 
the  first  floor  of  Maryland  Hall 
and  is  open  from  Monday  thru 
Friday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Beside  selling  postal-related 
items  and  mailing  out  packages 
and  letters,  it  also  delivers  mail  to 
McAuley,  Ahern,  and  Butler 
halls  as  well  as  Hammerman 


Carf  H'oikins.  Menagtr  oj  Maryland  Halls  Conimci  - Post  Office 


House,  every  weekday. 

Gary  Watkins,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  post-office  for 
the  last  eighteen  months,  said 
people  do  not  fully  realize  how 
much  he  and  his  workers  do  in 
the  course  of  a school  year. 

Last  year  alone,  his  office 
handled  474.810  pieces  of  mail. 
While  a piece  of  mail  w ill  get  held 
up  an  extra  day  or  two  occa- 
sionally. Watkins  said  the  office 
is  very  efficiently  run  and  does  an 
overall  excellent  job  for  the 
amount  of  mail  it  handles. 

He  does  note  that  people  who 
send  mail  to  Wynnewood  Towers 
or  Charleston  apartments  should 
not  put  “Loyola  College”  on  the 
address  because  it  winds  up  going 
to  the  post-office  which  is  not  in 
charge  of  delivering  mail  to  those 
two  places.  The  end  result  is  that 
it  lakes  an  additional  day  to  get 
to  its  final  destination.  He  also 
said,  “Box  numbers  should  be  on 
all  letters  coming  in  to  ensure 
quick  and  efficient  delivery  of  the 
mail." 

Mail  is  picked  up  and  delivered 
to  all  campus  departments  twice  a 
day;  once  at  10:30  a.m.  and  a se- 
cond time  at  1:30  p.m.  Delivery 
to  the  student  residences  is  ap- 
proximately between  12  and  I 
p.m. 


•4^ 

Your  Jostens 
College  Ring 

These  Deluxe  Features  at  Nq  Extra  Charge: 

■ Yellow  10K  Gold  or  White  10K  Gold 

■ Synthetic  Birthstones  or  Sunburst  Stones 

■ All  Birthstone  Colors  Available 

■ Full  Name  Engraved  or 
Fascimile  Signature 

■ Stone  Encrusting 

* Available  in  14K  Gold  & 

Yellow  LusIriumA 
White  Lustrium 


Date:  Mon  October  21 
Time:  Mon  10:00-6:00 
Places:  "Fast  Break" 
snack  bar 
Deposit:  $20.00 


See  our  complete  selecUort 
of  rings  at  your  bookstore. 


On  October  25,  ]985, 

a bizarre  lot  of  creatures  will 
convene  at  Loyola  College. 

ARE  YOU  PREPARED? 

Be  there  at  9;00  p.m. -1:00  a.m.  in  the  Multi-Purpose 
Room- 


eSA 


$4.00  with  costume 
$4.50  without  costume 


Featuring  Bootcamp 


Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  costume. 


Take  a 
Social  Science 


QUIZ 


The  answer  of  course  is  The  New  School's  Graduate  Faculty  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  We  will  soon  be  visiting  your  campus,  and  invite  you  to  ask  us  about  m^ter  s 
and  doctoral-level  work  in  anthropology,  economics,  hislorical  studies,  liberal  studies, 
philosophy,  political  science,  psychology  and  sociology.  Join  us: 

Graduate  and  Professional  School  Fair 
Student  Center  Loyola  College 
October  21. 1985  12:00-5:00  pm 

If  you  cannot  attend,  you  can  get  all  the  answers  from  Elizabeth  Ware.  Director  of 
Admissions,  The  Graduate  Faculty.  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

Her  phone  number  is  (212)  741-571 0. 

New  School  for  Social  Research 

Graduate  Faculty  of  Political  and  Social  Science 


1 Perry  Anderson,  Jerome  Bruner, 
Agnes  Heller,  Eric  Hobsbawm, 
Charles  Tilly,  Louise  Tilly,  Albrecht 
Wellmer  and  Aristide  Zolberg  recently 
joined  what  graduate  faculty? 

2 In  1933,  a University  in  Exile  was 
founded  as  a haven  for  European 
scholars  fleeing  from  Nazism.  What  is 
that  school  called  today? 


3 In  1985,  which  internationally- 
oriented  graduate  center  located 
in  the  heart  of  Greenwich  Village 
teaches  students  from  40  stales  and 
nearly  an  equal  number  of  countries? 

4 And  in  what  school  is  interdiscipli- 
nary study  the  preferred  path  to 
theoretical  and  applied  research? 
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PUB  PIZZA 

FREE  DELIVERY 
243-161  1 

$2.666ff 

16"  PIZZA 

One  Coupon  per  Delivery  Pleose  Tip  Drivers 


AUDITIONS 


JULIUS  CAESAR  '86 


A REINTERPRETATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE'S  ACT  PLAY  SET  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  1986. 

AUDITIONS  WILL  BE  HELD  TUSEDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER  16,  AND  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  1 7 FROM  7:30  TO  10:30  IN 
THE  MULTI-PURPOSE  ROOM.  SIGN-UP  SHEETS  ARE  POSTED  IN  THE 
MCMANUS  THEATRE  LOBBY. 

IN  THE  EVENT  THAT  SIGN-UP  SHEETS  ARE  FULL,  WALK-ON 
AUDITIONS  WILL  BE  HELD  EACH  NIGHT  AFTER  LAST  SCHEDULED 
AUDITION. 

WITH  REINTERPRETATION,  BOTH  MALES  AND  FEMALES  HAVE 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SPEAKING  ROLES.  APPROXIMATELY  30  PARTS 
ARE  AVAILABLE  FOR  JAN-TERM  CREDIT. 

ANYONE  INTERESTED  IN  CREW  (ALSO  FOR  JAN-TERM  CREDIT)  PLEASE 
CONTACT  MIKE  AVIA  AT  THE  MCMANUS  THEATRE.  EXT.  2809. 
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MACAZIML 


Students  Explore  the  “Art  and 


Craft  of  Directing 


b>  Noel  Harris 
Ma$attnt  Staff  Writer 

Lights!  Camera!. ..P/4N/C! 
Thai's  the  first  reaction  for  most 
of  Loyola’s  new  student  directors 
enrolled  in  the  Art  and  Craft  of 
Directing  class  taught  by  Mr. 
Dockery. 

Members  of  this  class  ap- 
proach their  subject  from  all 
angles.  Complaints  of  “If  1 can’t 
understand  Bloom  County,  how 
am  I supposed  to  follow 


pay  you  back  for  the  time  you 
went  out  on  a blind  date  with 
their  “nice”  roommate.  This 
course  could  easily  turn  into  In- 
tro to  Begging  101  when  you’re 
desperately  searching  Tor  actors, 
so  try  to  have  in  mind  some  peo- 
ple that  could  be  easily  bribed 
and/or  blackmailed. 

Confused  about  what  the  class 
is  all  about?  So  are  most  of  the 
class  members,  but  here  are  some 
of  the  details. 

The  course  description  says  the 
class  will  address  issues  of  script 
selection,  casting,  space,  sound,  ^ 


acting  assignment  is  to  be  a good 
little  scout  and  BE 
PREPARED. ..for  anything! 

In  the  first  class,  Mr.  Dockery 
haunts  you  with  the  line  that  you 
should  be  spending  at  least  an 
hour  working  on  your  scene  for 
every  minute  spent  on  stage.  Sit- 
ting there  in  disbelief,  you  soon 
realize  you'll  put  more  time  in 
than  that.  And  Just  to  make  you 
a tad  more  nervous  than  you 
already  are,  (here  arc  a great 
many  potential  places  for  semi- 
catastrophes.  Actors  quit  or 
forget  lines,  sets  break,  props  are 
stolen,  you  have  to  go  out  of 


town,  the  plague  hits,  and  you're 
facing  failure  in  you  other 
courses.  The  list  is  endless.  And 
for  the  most  part,  over  the  past 
few  years,  past  and  present  direc- 
tors have  had  their  share  of 
mishaps.  But  along  with  that 
comes  feelings  of  accomplish- 
ment and  pride  in  successes, 
•especially  when  an  audience 
laughs  or  cries,  at  the  correct 
scenes  of  course. 

Each  director  gets  five  chances 
during  the  semester  to  show  off 
their  potential  successes  and 
talents  in  the  play  categories  of: 


Shakespeare?”  often  echo  down 
the  hall,  while  other  fanatics  have 
spent  their  summers  trying  to 
read  half  the  plays  written  in  the 
free  world.  Still,  nothing  that 
demanding  is  a prerequisite.  An 
interest  in  (heater  and  a certain 
amount  of  dedication  is  really  all 
you  need  - plus  some  good 
friends. 

Yes.  you  need  friends,  more 
than  ever  now.  Talented  and 
brave  friends,  to  act  in  your 
scenes,  put  'U(^with--your'>(mpa— 
tience  and  creative  impulses,  and 


and  style.  The  concept  of  direc- 
ting is  discussed  and  debated  andl 
local  theater  productions  are' 
critiqued.  The  would-be  direc- 
tors also  get  “hands-on”  ex- 
perience, and  lots  of  it,  by  each 
directing  a total  of  five  “scenes.” 

These  scenes  are  usually  cut  from 
larger  plays  and  run  from  about 
eight  to  fifteen  minutes. 

It  is  a lot  of  fun  and  you  learn, 
but  mainly  through  your 
mistakes.  This  is  not  an  easy 
•course,  it’s  very  demanding  and..  McCord  (farjefn  and  Kick  fiaiiei  (above)  argue  u out  in  Noe!  Han',' 

very  time-consuming.  Your  first  presentation  oj  "On  Golden  Pond.  " 


Blit  Pan  Meter  and  Terrt  Clofato  in  "I  Never  Saw  Another  But 
\lerfly",  a studio  .wne  directed  by  Jerry  Rivivtlo. 


two-character  scene,  a comedy, 
serious  scene,  a contemporary 
scene  and  a classic.  Each  serves 
to  teach  the  director  different  ap- 
proaches to  their  scenes,  while  in- 
corporating things  learned  in  the 
classroom  sessions.  Students  are 
also  expected  to  write  reflection 
papers,  learning  to  constructively 
criticize  each  others’  works. 
Also,  a final,  longer  paper  is  due 
at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Some  failsafe  hints  to  help  you 
through  this  class?  Past  par- 
ticipants say  to  communicate  and 
motivate,  don't  sleep,  practice, 
rehearse,  rehearse,  practice, 
worry,  wish  for  more  time,  pray, 
then  sit  back  and  try  to  enjoy  it 
(while  en  route  to  practicing  the 
next  scene).  It’s  as  easy  as  that! 


Almost... 

For  the  directors  this  year  it’s 
been  hard  coordinating  with  their 
busy  schedules,  but  they’re  get- 
ting the  job  done.  Loyola's  five 
student  directors  this  semester 
this  year  are:  Tom  Kim,  Jerry 
Rivielo,  Gene  Roman,  Roger 
Young  and  Noel  Harris.  They 
have  one  scene  tucked  under  their 
belts,  and  sneaking  up  on  their 
coattails  is  the  comedy  series.  If 
anyone  is  interested  in  acting  in 
any  of  the  remaining  fifteen 
scenes,  those  five  are  the  people 
to  sec.  And  if  you  think  you’d 
make  a better  spectator  than  ac- 
tor, you're  welcome  to  come  and 
watch  the  scenes.  They  are 
always  free  and  held  in  the 
theater  during  activity  period. 


Rock  Controversy: 


Photo  Courtesy  of  People  Magazine 


The  steamy  antics  on  Madonna's  "Virgin  Tour"  could  be  subject  to  ratings  in  the 
near  future. 

b>  Anjeanette  Taylor 
Magazine  Editor 


or  Censorship? 


Labeling  sexually  explicit 
albums  with  warning  slickers  and 
perhaps  a ratings  system,  is 
rapidly  becoming  a reality.  Pro- 
mpted by  such  groups  as  the 
Parents  Music  Resource  Center 
(PMRC)  and  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  (PTA),  most  of  the 
major  record  labels  have  agreed 
to  provide  these  labels  as  a service 
to  the  growing  number  of  con- 
cerned parents  and  record 
buyers.  But  is  this  uproar  over 
lyrics  (as  well  as  the  image  of  the 
artists  and  their  concert  behavior) 
a “cotton  candy”  issue  to  keep 
bored  Washington  housewives 
busy?  Is  it  a political  necessity  for 
the  recording  industry?  Is  (he 
labeling  just  the  first  step  towards 
censorship  or  a minor  restraint 
on  the  current  tendency  to  record 
pornographic  songs? 

The  PMRC,  primarily  made  up 
of  Congressional  wives  and  D.C. 
business  women,  believes  its  pro- 
posals are  a fair  and  effective  way 
to  warn  concerned  parents  about 
any  "unacceptable”  songs  their 
children  could  be  .objected  to. 
The  group  fears  children  are 
often  tooyoung  to  understand  the 
innuendos  and  jokes;  they  would 
most  likely  take  everything  at 
face  value  even  if  that  is  not  the 
way  the  artist  meant  his  song  to 
be  interpreted. 

Another  position  the  PMRC 


takes  is  an  opposition  to  censor- 
ship. Vice  president  Tipper  Gore 
says  “the  suppression  of  the  art 
or  restriction  of  content  is  censor- 
ship. We  seek  to  do  neither." 
However,  the  group  does  ad- 
vocate the  suppression  of  the  art 
or  its  content,  if  indirectly.  One 
of  the  proposals  to  the  record 
companies includes  the  “re- 
evaluation”  of  the  contracts  of 
artists  found  in  poor  taste.  It  is 
unlikely  this  demand  will  ever  be 
met,  since  the  same  artists  under 
fire  are  usually  the  biggest 
moneymakers.  Warner  Brothers, 
for  example,  distributes  the  works 
of  some  of  today's  most  popular 
artists,  including  Madonna,  Van 
Halen,  and  Prince.  To  re- 
evaluate their  contracts  would 
mean  losing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  revenue. 

Other  demands  include  an  ex- 
tensive ratings  system;  ’X’  for 
profanity,  violence,  suicidal 
references,  or  explicit  sexual 
references:  ‘D/A’  for  the 
glorification  of  drugs  and 
alcohol;  and  'O’  for  references  to 
the  occult.  These  ratings  would 
be  dispensed  by  a panel  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  recor- 
ding industry  (including 
managers,  producers,  some  ar- 
tists, and  store  owners)  and  the 
general  public.  The  rating  system 
would  extend  to  concerts  and 
videos  as  well.  In  addition,  the 
committee  wants  all  such  lal^led 
records  to  be  placed  in  a separate 


Sensible 

corner  of  the  store  with  all  linked 
promotional  material  banned. 

Such  a system  would  also  af- 
fect radio  programmers.  All 
albums  sent  to  (hem  would  con- 
tain printed  lyrics  and  ratings  per 
song. 

Sensitive  to  the  furor  their 
plans  are  causing,  the  PMRC  in- 
sists that  what  they  propose  to  do 
is  no  different  from  what  is  done 
with  movies,  pornographic 
magazines,  and  even  the  health 
warnings  on  cigarettes.  The 
ratings  would  only  let  the  buyer 
know  what  to  expect.  Members 
note  that  their  beliefs  are  shared 
by  members  of  the  musical  com- 
munity itself,  including  Mike 
Love  of  the  Beach  Boys  who, 
through  his  philanthropic  Love 
Foundation,  helped  the  PMRC 
start  with  a S5(X)0  donation. 

Another  group,  however,  docs 
not  agree  with  the  PMRC's 
demands  although  this  group 
feels  record  lyrics  have  gone  to 
far.  The  PTA  is  not  comfortable 
with  the  proposal  to  reconsider 
artists'  contracts,  feeling  this  is 
too  close  to  censorship  and  a 
breach  of  First  Amendment 
rights. 


The  Recording  Industry 
Association  of  America  (RIAA), 
acting  as  (he  spokesman  for  (he 
record  labels,  has  thus  far  con- 
ceded only  to  a generic  labeling 
system.  Motivated  by  an  upcom- 
ing Senate  bill  to  save  the  in- 
dustry millions  of  dollars  lost  to 
bootleggers  and  counterfeiters. 


the  RIAA  has  decided  to  appease 
the  PMRC  on  this  issue  only.  In  a 
Senate  hearing  on  September  19, 
members  of  the  RIAA  and  musi- 
cians presented  their  views  before 
a comittee  which  included  Sen. 
Albert  Core,  husband  of  the 
PMRC  vice-president.  At  this 
hearing,  (hose  against  record 
ratings  listed  the  faults  of  such  a 
system. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems 
with  the  rating  of  songs  is  (he 
sheer  number  of  songs  released 
per  year.  With  an  average  of  2500 
albums  released  per  year  with 
about  ten  songs  per  album,  any 
board  established  to  rate  them 
would  have  to  evaluate  over 
25,000  songs.  This  figure  does 
not  include  any  B-sides  to  singles 
which  are  not  included  on  (he 
album,  or  extra  songs  available 
on  compact  discs  or  cassettes,  but 
not  on  the  LP. 

Another  problem  is  the  evalua- 
tion of  an  innuendo.  Music,  ac- 
cording to  the  RIAA,  is  too  inter- 
pretive an  art  form  to  leave  to  the 
discretion  of  a chosen  few. 
Unlike  movies,  where  nudity,  or 
mass  bloodshed  is  an  obvious  ‘R* 
rating,  allusions  to  sex  or  drugs 


would  be  harder  to  rate.  If  such  a 
system  were  invoked,  however, 
the  RIAA  wants  sole  discretion 
over  which  albums  receive  labels 
and/or  ratings. 

The  RIAA  also  claims  no  con- 
trol over  the  conduct  of  an  artist 
during  a concert,  nor  do  they 
control  the  printing  or  distribu- 


tion of  lyrics.  This  is  done  by  the 
publishing  company  of  the  artist. 
The  display  of  promotional 
material  is  strictly  under  the 
discretion  of  the  store  owner. 

Instead  of  placing  such  unat- 
tainable goals  on  the  recording 
insustry,  the  RIAA  says  the 
PMRC  should  focus  on  crime, 
poverty,  parental  permissiveness, 
and  the  fragmentation  of  the 
family  unit  as  poor  influences 
on  young  chilJ'-cn.  Besides,  the 
major  record  companies  have 
had  a history  of  policing 
themselves.  Comedy  albums  have 
received  stickers  when  ap- 
propriate for  years,  and  most 
recently,  Marvin  Gaye’s 
posthumous  release,  Dream  of  a 
Lifetime,  alerted  buyers  to  the 
objectionable  lyrical  content. 

The  greatest  concerns  raised  by 
the  ratings  controversy  involve 
(he  inhibiting  effect  of  such  a 
rating  policy.  Not  only  does  this 
open  the  door  for  further  censor- 
ship, slates  the  RIAA.  but  this 
also  forces  an  artist  to  “think 
twice”  before  writing,  something 
(hat  could  only  dampen  the  spirit 
of  the  music  and  cause  a chilling 
effect  on  the  artist’s  style  and  im- 
age. 

The  RIAA  also  finds  it  ironic 
that  after  recent  efforts  on  (he 
pan  of  the  music  industry  to  raise 
public  consciousness  (Live  Aid, 
Farm  Aid,  USA  for  Afiica,  etc.) 
the  PMRC  can  only  focus  on  the 
negative  aspects  of  rock  music. 

The  most  interesting 
spokesperson  for  rock  music  is 
Frank  Zappa.  Long  a iclenied 
and  outspoken  musician  noted 
for  his  eccentricities.  Zappa  is 
particularly  incensed  at  the  threat 
to  his  freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly.  Having  deemed  the 
whole  subject  as  a “cotton  can- 
dy” issue.  Zappa  believes  the 


Photo  Courtesy  of  Warner  Brothers 
Pnnee's  mature  of  rock,  religion  and 
racy  lyrics  moke  him  prime  target  of  the 


PMRC 
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record  companies  sold  out  their 
acts.  He  has  gone  as  far  as  to  ac- 
cuse the  industry  of  negotiating 
away  (he  contractual  rights  of  the 
artists  by  caving  in  to  their  ques- 
tionable demands.  Unlike  some 
musicians,  Zappa  does  not  ad- 
vocate formation  of  a counter- 
committee,  This  would  waste  too 
much  valuable  lime  and  would 
give  the  PMRC  a viable  target. 
He  urges  consumers  fo  write  to 
the  artists,  record  companies, 
and  Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  stresses  the  need  to  confront 
this  problem  immediately 
because  some  communities  have 
joined  the  PMRC  bandwagon 
already.  In  San  Antonio,  the  city 
council  has  proposed  legislation 
(hat  would  put  a ratings  system 
on  rock  concerts  in  the  area. 

Most  onlookers  feel  the  PMRC 
is  making  a mountain  out  of  a 
molehill  with  this  issue,  perhaps 
drawing  even  more  attention  to 
the  crime  instead  of  providing  a 
punishment.  Many  believe  a war- 
ning label  or  ‘X’  rating  would  at- 
tract instead  of  repel  young 
buyers.  A prime  example  of  such 
an  incident  occurred  very  recently 
in  England.  “Relax”  received 
very  little  attention  when  first 
released.  It  had  only  been  played 
on  English  radio  for  a few  days 
when  a disc  jockey  noticed  the 
sexual  overtones  of  the  lyrics. 
Prompt  banning  of  the  song  sent 
hundreds  of  young  record  buyers 
scouting  for  the  single  relentless- 
ly. Facing  an  onslaught  of 
favorable  public  opinion,  the 
record  became  one  of  the  ten  best 
selling  songs  in  England’s 
history.  And  although  "Relax” 
was  overwhelmingly  popular, 
other  British  artists  like  Wham!, 
Tears  for  Fears,  and  Paul  Young 
have  not  rashly  written  obscene 
lyrics  to  sell  their  records. 

The  PMRC  realizes  its  position  is 
un  unpopular  one,  but  the  com- 
mittee sees  no  other  way  to  stem 
the  increasing  flow  of  explicit 
material,  in  achieving  this  goal, 
their  efforts  could  be  beneficial 
to  everyone.  However,  if  allowed 
to  follow  their  more  radical  pro- 
posals, the  music  for  the  general 
public  could  be  dictated  by  a 
select  few  instead  of  by  consumer 
jdemand. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  Island  Records 


Frankie  Goes  to  Hollywood  sent  much-  maligned  "Relax"  to  Number  t 
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Different  Approach  Surges  From  Underground  Band 


Cinema 


Women  Accent  Divine  Performances 


other  two  women,  whose 
thoughts  and  humors  are  reflec- 
tions of  the  outside  world.  The 
end  of  the  movie  finds  Agnes 
reduced  to  a state  of  confusion 
that  parallels  the  state  of  the 
other  two  women. 

Though  some  fell  the  play  (and 
probably  feel  the  same  way  about 
the  film)  is  too  controversial,  it  is 
a recommended  film.  Director 
John  Aveldsen  has  established 
plenty  of  mood  and  atmosphere 
for  the  film  and  has  received 
some  wonderful  performances 
from  his  lead  actresses.  Anne 
Bancroft  and  Meg  Tilly  are  the 
strongest,  and  both  may  have  a 
chance  at  an  Academy  Award 
early  next  year.  To  her  credit, 
Bancroft  has  transcended  the 
"stagy''  writing  of  her  character 
(her  first  line  upon  meeting  Fon- 
da is.  "Dr.  Livingston,  1 
presume,")  to  give  an  effective 
performance.  Meg  Tilly  has 
created  a paragon  of  faith  with 
doe-like  eyes  and  a peaceful 
countenance  that  is  slowly  shat- 
tered as  the  movie  progresses. 

Jane  Fonda,  a bit  too  much  the 
star,  seems  a bit  too 


Moore.  Robert  Bell  and  vocalist 
Paul  Buchanon.  The  three  divide 
the  instrumental  chores  among 
themselves,  each  trying  their 
hand  at  acoustic  guitar,  bass, 
piano,  percussion.  Whether  by 
design  or  necessity,  there  is  no 
virtuosity  here,  nor  need  for  it. 
Their  democracy  manifests  itself 
in  the  subtle  layering  of  sounds, 
as  though  each  member  were 
scurrying  about  the  studio,  trying 
out  new  accompaniments  as 
unobtrusively  as  possible.  Piano 
chords  give  way  to  wind  chimes 
give  way  to  pi^zicato  strings,  and 
if  the  mix  at  limes  seems  random, 
it  never  seems  slipshod. 
Cascading  arpeggios  compliment 
"Heatwave;"  piston-like  rim 
shots  introduce  "Automobile 
Noise.”  Here  is  a band  concerned 
more  with  establishing  tone  than 
interrupting  it. 


by  Jerry  Riviello 
Miifozmf  Cnitc 

Agnes  of  Cod.  now  playing  at 
the  Senator  and  Wesiview 
Cinemas,  is  both  a suspenseful 
mystery  and  engrossing 
theological  argument.  Basing  his 
screenplay  on  his  hit  Broadway 
drama,  John  Pielmeier  has  writ- 
tertian  intelligent  film  that  forces 
us  to  question  our  personal 
beliefs  of  Cod  and  religion  while 
still  entertaining  us. 

Jane  Fonda  is  Dr.  Martha  Liv- 
ingston, a cynical,  chain-smoking 
psychiatrist  who  is  sent  to  a 
remote  convent  to  examine  Agnes 
(Meg  Tilly),  a sheltered  novice  ac- 
cused of  murdering  a newborn 
baby.  Fonda  is  hindered  in  her 
investigation  because  Agnes  can 
not  recall  anything  concerning 
the  conception  or  the  birth.  She 
is  further  frustrated  by  the 
Mother  Superior  of  the  convent 
(Anne  Bancroft),  who  steadfastly 
protects  Agnes  from  the  world 
outside  the  convent's  gate. 

Although  the  movie  is  struc- 
tured as  a mystery,  complete  with 
hidden  passages  and  unanswered 
questions,  it  soon  becomes  ap- 
parent that  there  is  an  ongoing 
debate  between  science  and 
religion  present  in  the  movie. 

The  psychiatrist's  point  of  view 
is  definitely  scientific,  and  almost 
atheistic,  as  she  questions  the  ex- 
istence of  God  and  the  whole 
concept -of  religious  life.  She 
believes  that  Agnes’  amnesia  con- 


lovers. he  wallows  in  it  as  well, 
glorifying  his  melancholia  with 
such  lines  as.  “The  sticks  and 
stones  are  your  broken 
promises.”  When  he's  not  ad- 
dressing his  own  ambivalence,  he 
often  adoopts  a general,  adoles- 
cent angst,  as  in  "Heat  Wave”: 
“You  always  breathe  another  air 
/ The  rivers  in  the  distance  must 
be  leading  somewhere  / Heat- 
wave, why  is  it  rotting  down  on 
the  young  and  foolish?" 


cerning  the  incident  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  stigmata  on  Agnes' 
palms  can  be  explained 
thoroughly  in  psychological 
terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mother 
Superior  sees  an  incredible  faith 
and  love  of  Cod  in  Agnes  that  she 
herself  has  never  been  able  to  ex- 
perience. She  comes  to  feel  that 
perhaps  miracles  can  occur  and 
even  hints  at  the  possibility  of  an 
Immaculate  Conception. 

These  two  forces  are.  matched 
in  a battle  of  will  and' wit  that 
neither  can  ever  win.  They  arc  as 
equally  strong-willed  and  fierce 
as  two  lionesses  fighting  over  a 
single  piece  of  meat,  but  in  this 
case,  the  prize  is  Agnes’  soul. 

There  is  also  a motif  of  obses- 
sion throughout  the  movie.  The 
doctor’s  chain  smoking,  her  first 
obsession,  stops  as  her  obsession 
for  answers  transcends  her  habit. 
The  Mother  Superior  is  obsessed 
with  protecting  Agnes  (and 
perhaps  even  herselO  ftotii  the 
doctor,  while  Agnes  herself  finds 
her  happiness  in  perhaps  the  only 
obsession  chat  she  has  ever 
known,  God. 

Her  deep  faith  causes  a hap- 
piness that  is  simple  and  never 
questioning.  She  is  concerned 
that  the  doctor  wants  only  "to 
take  God  away"  from  her.  As  ihc 
movie  goes  on,  it  is  easy  to 
develop  sympathy  for  Agnes. 
Although  she  is  incredibly  naive, 
she  appears  happier  than  the 


One  annoying  tendency  of  the 
band  is  to  over-extend  their 
songs,  fiddling  around  with  their 
instruments  long  after 
Buchanon’s  said  all  he  has  to  say. 
This  is  when  their  sparse  musical 
ideas  are  brought  into  high  relief, 
and  the  band  should  consciously 
avoid  drawing  attention  to  the 
repetitious  fragments  that  best 
serve  as  background. 

"A  Walk  Across  the 
Rooftops”  is  an  impressionistic 
work,  with  all  its  ethereal 
elements  bleeding  together, 
paralleling  an  indistinct  and  gray 
existence.  I hesitate  to  call  The 
Blue  Nile  an  acquired  taste. 
Repeated  listenings  can  only 
reveal  nuance,  not  merit.  But  for 
listeners  with  the  patience  to  en- 
dure linear  music  and  fragmented 
imagery.  The  Blue  Nile  Hows  ef- 
fortlessly and  genuinely. 


A Walk  Across 


the  Rooftops 


Buchanon’s  quavery  voice 
often  strains,  and  at  times  he 
abandons  the  effort  altogether 
and  almost  recites  his  observa- 
tions. However,  this  amateurish 
quality  only  endears  him  further 
to  the  listener.  This  is  not  a man 
who  wants  to  sing,  .but  has  to. 
Most  of  the  songs  are  about  being 
in  love,  unrequited  or  otherwise, 
and  Buchanon  makes  no  attempt 
to  disguise  his  emotion  in 
metaphor.  Rather,  he  declares, 
"I  am  in  love  / 1 am  in  love  with 
the  feeling.”  And  though  he  may 
revel  in  the  feeling,  like  all  true 


h)  Dale  bimms 
SlaiJtmr  SlafJ  itrift' 


The  Blue  Nile  is  a band  seem- 
ingly disdainful  of  the  listener's 
attention.  It's  as  though  their 
debut  album.  "A  Walk  Across 
the  Rooftops.”  was  recorded  on 
a whim,  unearthed  by  chance. 
The  album  is  almost  wholly 
poetic  imagery  and  musical  tex- 
ture. with  nary  a snappy  hook  or 
rhyme  to  recommend  it. 

The  Blue  Nile  consists  of  Paul 


movie 

detached  and  out-of-synch  with 
the  other  characters,  but  she  does 
have  her  moments. 

However,  I really  enjoyed 
Ag/ies  of  God  and  advise  you  to 
see  it.  If  you  feel  that  perhaps  the 
religious  angle  may  not  appeal  to 
you.  go  see  it  as  a mystery  and  an 
interesting  character  study.  It  is 
admirable  as  both.  


ALBUM  UPDATE 


Peabody  Unites  Books  & Beer 


by:  Anjcanelle  Taylor 

S'uM/irir  IcJil’  - 


by:  Jeff  Backerl 


This  October  marks  the  release  of  an  eclectric  group  of  albums, 
ifeieran  acts  'uch  as  ZZ  Top.  the  Isley  Brothers,  and  Ehon  John  are 
shipping  long-awaited  IPs.  Newer  groups  like  Depeche  Mode  and 
Simple  Minds,  seeking  to  capitalize  on  recent  successes,  are  rush- 
releasing  follow-up  albums. 

This  month  also  starts  the  pre-holiday  rush  of  compilation  albums. 
The  Cars  will  have  a greatest  hits  package  out  in  October.  Columbia 
plans  to  present  a tive-record  Bob  Dylan  collection  while  David 
Bowie  will  release  an  unusual  LP  of  dance  remixes  of  songs  from  his 
List  two  albums.  Fans  can  also  look  forward  to  creative  unions  of  ar- 
tists and  producers.  Sheena  Easton,  last  seen  strutting  with  Prince, 
now  ti.is  the  much  sought  after  Nile  Rodgers  aj  the  helm  of  her  new 
project.  The  new  Elvis  Costello  LP  will  be  produced  by  T-Bone 
Bumeu. 

In  the  next  tveo  weeks,  albums  from  these  and  other  artists  will  ar- 
rive with  'orne  singles  already  getting  advanced  airplay.  Here  is  .a 
partial  list  of  ufKommg  releases.  (Remember  all  dates  are  tentative.) 


The  Peabody  Book  Store  and 
Stubc  at  903  North  Charles  Street 
is  a combination  book  store  and 
beer  siube.  The  idea  is  an  original 
one,  but  the  atmosphere  that 
Peabody  creates  is  categorically 
unique. 

Approaching  Peabody  from  its 
Charles  Street  entrance  one  is 
struck  immediately  by  its  unique 
pocture  window  displaying  with  a 
diversity  of  antiques,  old  books, 
and  old  paintings  and  book  store 
on  the  lower  level  of  Peabody'.s. 
two  stories. 

The  room  prototyped  every 
second-hand  book  store  ever 
seen.  Books  covered  each  wall, 
filled  every  corner,  and  were 
stacked  waist  high  from  every 
available  spot  on  the  floor. 
Topics  ranged  from  the  Pope  to 
poodles.  At  the  center  is  a grey 
metalic  desk  where  "Charlie”  the 
bookman  sits.  He  greets  people 
immediately  in  a crispy  Irish  ac- 
cent and  tells  the  colorful  history 
oehind  Peabody  Bokk  Store  and 
Stube. 

The  book  store,  which  had  its 
original  opening  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  was  started  by  a 
family  of  German  immigrants. 
The  "Beer  Stube”. 'as  it  was  call- 
ed. was  not  added  on  until  the 
I920’s,  at  which  lime  it  function- 
ed as  a speak-easy  during  the  pro- 
hibition years.  The  current 
owner.  Rose  Hayes,  purchased 
Peabody  in  1957  and  has  main- 


tained the  original  combination 
of  book  store  and  stube  with  the 
addition  of  a bar  on  the  upper 
level.  Charlie  believes  the  book 
store  now  contains  anywhere 
from  10  to  15  thousand  books. 
Charlie  uses  a liberal  approach  to 
organizing  the  books  at  Peabody. 
"1  put’em  where  they’ll  fit,” 

From  the  front  of  the  book 
store  I walked  down  a narrow 
walkway  leading  into  the  stube, 
about  midway  I began  to  hear  the 
vague  sounds  of  a pi^np  .from 
down  the  narrow  walkway. 
Around  the  corner  of  the  bar  was 
a small  chubby  man  rocking  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  an  old 
upright  piano;  the  Duke.  He 
began  to  sing  a Fats  Domino 
song.  "Blueberry  Hill”.  His 
voice  was  deep  and  suprisingly 
powerful  for  his  small  frame.  His 
tone  was  loud  and  rumbled  like 
an  old  Chevy.  He  ran  up  and 
down  Ihc  piano  keyboard  like  he 
was  trying  to  play  every  note  at 
one  lime.  He  didn't  just  play;  he 
performed,  and  he  did  it  with  an 
eloquence  that  complimented  a 
natural  blues  style. 

Duke  performs  at  Peabody 
every  Friday  and  Saturday  night 
from  9:00  p.m.  until  closing.  So 
far  those  of  you  who  have  been 
wanting  to  hear  some  good  Blues 
music.  I highly  recomend  the 
Peabody  Book  Store  and  Stube 
for  a Friday  night.  The  prices  are 
fair  and  the  music  is  the  best. 
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Oii^go  Boingo  • Dead  Man's  Party 
(MCA) 


OCTOBER  28 


Li.t“  After  Death 


Depcche  Mode  - Catching  Up 
with  Depeche  Mode  (Sire) 

Isley  Brothers  • Masterpiece 
iWarner  Brothers) 

Elton  John  - Jee  on  Fire  (Gehen) 
Joni  Mitchell  • Dog  fat  E»og  (Cer 
ten) 


OCTOBER  21 
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Pat  Benatar  - Seven  the  Hard  Way 
(Chryvalis) 
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Hot  Vocabulary  for  Cooking 


People 


The 

Puzzle 


them.  And  don;t  be  shy!  Experi- 
ment! You  may  liven  up  that  old 
boring  dish. 

Well  now  that  nothing  is  stopp- 
ing you  go  whip  up  something 
new.  Maybe  try  this: 


engcry  conservation,  you  can 
lower  the  heat  once  boiling  begins 
because  slow  boilig  is  just  as  ef- 
fective as  rapid  boiling. 

fiere  is  an  area  in  which  many 
become  confused.  The  difference 
between  dice  and  cube.  To  cube 
something  you  cut  into  small 
pieces  in  cube  shape.  Usually  the 
pieces  are  about  • : of  an  inch.  To 
dice  you  cut  into  smaller  cubes  of 
approximately  of  an  inch.  And 
a Hnal  cutting  term  is  to  mince. 
Mincing  means  to  chop 
soomeihing  finely  with  a chop- 
per. 

When/o’irrg  you  cook  using  a 
small  amount  of  hot  fat  in  a 
skillet.  The  fat  may  come  from 
the  meat  in  which  you  are  frying 
or  could  be  a touch  of  margarine. 
Don't  forget  there  are  aerosol 
sprays  which  may  be  used  for  fry- 
ing to  eliminate  those  nasty- 
calories. 

My  last  bit  of  enlightenment 
explains  the  idea  of  seasoning.  To 
season  is  to  add  or  sprinkle 
substances  like  salt,  pepper, 
garlic,  or  oinion  powder  to  taste. 
Make  things  just  the  way  you  like 


It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  as  so  many  of  you  run  out  to 
use  my  recipes  to  perk  up  your 
dreary  existences,  that  you  just 
do  not  know  your  basic  cooking 
vocabulary.  So  we  will  run 
through  a few  terms  so  that  we 
can  eliminate  future  difficulties. 

To  bake  means  to  cook  in  a 
heated  oven  . When  this  process 
is  applied  to  meat  it  may  be  called 
roasting.  Therefore  you  "bake” 
things  like  T.V.  dinners  or 
meailoaf.  As  a general  rule,  jf  a 
recipe  is  not  given  u'temperaiure 
use  350  degrees. 

Beal  is  son  of  fun  term.  You 
can  beat  something  with  an  elec- 
tric mixer,  a hand  beater  or  a 
spoon.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
cess is  to  make  something 
smooth,  not  kill  it.  So  use  discre- 
tion. 

Blending  is  when  one  combines 
two  or  more  ingredients  well. 
Usually,  with  a spoon  or  an  elec- 
tric mixer. 

Boiling  is  when  you  cook  in  a 
liquid  like  water,  and  bubbles 
constantly  rise  to  the  surface  and 
break.  And  for  those  interested  in 
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Easy  Chicken  A La  King 

2 ibsp  butter  or  margarine 
1 5-ouncc  can  boneless  chicken 
I 2'';-ounce  can  mushrooms, 
drained 

1 lO'i-ounce  can  of  condensed 
cream  of  mushroom  soup 

* cup  milk 

2 (bsp  chopped  pimenio 
2 tbsp  dry  wthiie  wine 
(If  21  or  over) 

2 cnglish  muffins  halved. 

In  preheated  pan  melt  butler. 
Add  chicken  and  mushrooms. 
Cook  and  stir  until  healed 
through.  Place  in  medium  bowl, 
and  keep  warm.  Combine  soup 
milk,  pimenio  and  wine  in  pan 
Cook  and  stir  until  heated 
through.  Stir  into  chicken  and 
mushrooms.  Serve  over  english 
muffin  halves. 
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Sallif  Connah,  new  insiruclor  in  ihe  H'hiing/Media  Dtparimeni sptnds  hereieningias  a harpist  in  the  Center  Stage  Urthestra. 

Faculty  Does  Time  in  Pit 


b>  Trace)  Post 
Magazine  Sla/f  Writer 

Loyola  has  a double  connec- 
tion to  the  hit  musical  revival 
“She  Loves  Me”  now  playing  at 
Center  Stage.  One  of  them  is 
1985  graduate  Chuck  Graham 
and  the  other  is  new  Loyola 
faculty  member  Sallie  Connah. 

Mrs.  Connah,  adjunct  instruc- 
tor in  the  Wriling/Media  depart- 
ment, is  leaching  a copy  editing 
course.  And  for  the  next  month, 
she  leaves  right  from  her  four 
o’clock  class  to  get  to  Center 
Stage  where  she’s  the  harpist  in 
the  orchestra. 

Mrs.  Connah  now  devotes 
most  of  her  time  to  the  harp  but 


she  had  spent  the  past  20  years 
working  as  a copy  editor.  She 
started  out  in  North  Carolina  on 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  then 
moved  to  Baltimore  when  her 
husband  began  working  for  the 
Sun.  Once  in  Baltimore,  Mrs, 
Connah  worked  for  the  News- 
American,  \heA/ro-American, 
{heEvening  Sun  and  Morning 
Sun. 

Connah  says  she  became  in- 
terested in  leaching  while  work- 
ing at  the  Sun.  “I  trained  the  in- 
terns and  new  employees  and 
found  1 enjoyed  it,”  she  said. 
And  although  she's  only  been 
teaching  for  a month  she  says, 
••It's  fun;  1 like  it.” 

Connah  is  currently  teaching 


one  section  of  copy  editing  at 
Loyola.  “The  students  at  Loyola 
are  intelligent  and  ask  good  ques- 
tions,” she  said. 

She  started  working  as  a copy 
editor  because  she  was  good  at  it. 
"I  basically  fell  into  it,”  she  says. 
Not  many  women  do.  Connah 
was  one  of  only  two  women 
working  as  copy  editors  at  the 
Sun.  “The  other  woman  had 
been  there  since  World  War  Two 
when  there  were  many  jobs  but 
no  men  to  fill  them,”  she  said, 
But  Connah  believes  the  field  is 
opening  up  more  to  women. 

Connah  is  married  and  has  two 
sons,  Graham  and  Lee.  Lee  is 
currently  a sophomore  at  Loyola. 


mim 


Peeping  up  over  the  sidewalk 
at  2303  N.  Charles  Street  is  a little 
bit  of  Gerorgetown  transplanted 
to  Baltimore.  The  Charies  Street 
Station  boutique  offers  an  assort- 
ment of  clothes  from  Esprit, 
Emanuelle,  and  Street  Life, 
among  others.  u 

Rhinestone-studaod  belts 
(S15-$25)',  drip  from  « he  shop 
walls.  Whde  across  the  white  tile 
floor,  trentty  paisley  dresses 
(S45);  over-stuffed, over-sized, 
Hower-splashed  -aweatshirts 
(S29-S40);  and  SQUBlc-up  scarfs 
compete  for  attention. 

There  are  plaids.  There  are 
stripes.  There  are  neon  brights 
and  oh-so  subdued  pastels. 
Paisley  pops  out  On  pink  flannel 
pants  and  shirts.  .A  nubby  fisher- 
man's sweater  tavees  the  shop  to 
another  port  of  call. 

Not  only  do  comical  gem 
stones  circle  around  sneaker  tops 
(S20),  bangles  ($5-S10),  earlobes 
($4-S14)  and  necks  (S8-S20),  they 
also  grab  waists  (S1S-2S)  and 
adorn  shoulder  bags. 

Much  of  the  bejeweied  wizar- 
dry is  the  handiwork  of  craftsper- 
son  Mary  deMarco  of  LaBellaBi- 
jou  Jewelry  Co.  La^llaBijou 
retails  throughout  the  country 
and  the  Charles  Street  Station  is 
one  of  its  exclusive  Baltimore 
clients,  Judy  Lcizoff,  shopowner, 
said. 

Lazoff  took  charge  of  the  store 
in  July  and  since  featured  con- 
temporary junior  sportswear  as 
the  shop’s  main  line. 

“Tops  run  from  $15-S50: 


by 


tMr 


and 


Charles  Street  Stattun,  230}  n.  Charles  Street. 

jackets  up  to  $75,  and  pants  are  credit  cards,  checks  arc  welcome, 
‘ priced  between  S30-$40,”  Lazoff  and  there  is  a convenient  lay- 
said.  away  plan,  As  a special  bonus, 

Charles  Street  Station  is  open  students  receive  a 10  percent  dis- 
Monday  thru  Saturday  from  10  count  with  a valid  student  l.D, 
a.m.-6  p.m,  and  late  nights  on 
Thursday  nights  until  8 p.m,  for 
a gala  wine  and  cheese  tasting 
party. 

The  shop  accepts  all  major 


The  Charles  Street  Station 
2303  N.  Charles  Street 
366-4045 
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New! 

Loyola  College  Indoor  Color  Guard 

We  are  looking  for  fun  people  interested  m dance, 
athletics,  good  times,  and  team  spirit  to  start  an  indoor  (or 
Winter)  Color  Guard  at  Loyola.  Experienced  flag  and 
baton  twirlers.  rifles,  sabres,  pompoms,  and  majorettes 
are  desperately  needed!  Beginners  are  welcome  too! 
There  is  a possibility  of  Jan-Term  credit. 

All  interested  should  come  to  a meeting  Thursday, 
October  17  at  11:15  in  Rm  159,  lower  levePof  the  julio 
Fine  Arts  Wing.  If  you  cannot  attend,,  leave  a message 
with  Prof.  Andrew  Ciofalo  in  the  Writing/Media  Depart- 
ment. 
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Get  down  to  business  faster. 
With  the  BA'35. 


If  there's  one  thing  business 
students  have  always  needed, 
this  IS  It:  an  affordable,  busi- 
ness-oriented calculator. 

The  Texas  Instruments 
BA-J5.  the  Student  Business 
Analyst- 

Its  huilr-in  business 
formulas  let  you  perform 
complicated  finance.  * 
accounting  and  statistic.al 
functions  - the  ones  that 
usually  require  a lot  of  time 
and  a stack  i>f  reference 
like  present  and  fucure  value 


calcul.ations,  amortizations 
and  balloon  payments. 

The  BA-3S  means  you 
spend  less  time  calculating, 
and  more  time  learning.  One 
keystroke  rakes  rhe  place 
of  many. 

The  calculator  is  just  part 
of  the  package.  You  also  get 
a hook  that  folkiws  most 
business  courses;  the  Business 
Analyst  CuiiiebtMik.  Business 
professors  helped  us  write  it, 
to  help  you  get  the  most  our 
of  calculator  and  classriHim. 


A powerful  combination. 

Think  business.  With 
the  BA-35  Student 
Business  Analyst. 


Texas 

Instruments 

Creating  useful  products 
and  services  for  you. 


Clas.sified 


Volvo;  78  244  DL,  mint 
condition,  very  low  mileage, 
Maryland  inspected,  like  new 
physically  and  mechanically, 
many  extras,  $5490,  323-4646; 
after  5:00.  337-7539. 


New  business  uitice  Hours 
9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
Mondays  through  Fridays 
starling  November  Isl 
Carolyn  Gore 


Apartment  in  Family  Home  3 
blocks  from  library  to  share  with 
Notre  Dame  Senior.  Rent  is  one 
hour  of  light  housework  daily  for 
family.  Sorry,  no  smokers,  Call 
Carol  532-6792  or  532-6267. 


BEAVER,  JEFF,  JIM  and 
BILL, 

If  we  wanted  to  drink 
water,  we  would've  stayed 
home.  Come  on  guys,  have 
a REAL  party. 


WORK  FOR  CONSUMER 
RIGHTS!  MARYLAND'S 
LARGEST,  PROGRESSIVE 
COALITION  OF  COMMUNITY, 
RELIGIOUS,  LABOR  AND 
SENIOR  GROUPS  ARE  HIR- 
ING OUT  REACH  STAFF.  WE 
MAKE  A DIFFERENCE  ON 
VITAL  CONSUMER  ISSUES. 
TRAVEL  AND  CAREER  OP- 
PORTUNITES  AVAILABLE  IN 
ORGANIZING  CAMPAIGN 
WORK,  AND  LOBBYING. 

CALL  MARYLAND  CITIZEN 
ACTION  COALITION  FOR  IN- 
TERVIEW. 235-5590 


Hair  Cut.  Shampoo,  Conditionei 
$11.50 

WITH  THIS  COUPON 

Pamper  Yourselt  Salon 
Carlyle  Apts. 

500  W.  University  Pkwy. 
889-2859 


(.ampus  holes  Kep  College  lours 
lo  Klllington,  UT,  Ft.  Luuder- 
dule,  FL,  Poconoes,  PA  und 
Bahumus.  CiO  skiing,  make 
money  and  have  a great  lime. 
For  more  information  tall 
hcoK 
486-6758 


$60.00  PER  HUNDRED  for 
remailing  letters  from  home! 
Send  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  for  Infor- 
matlon/application. 
Associates.  Box  95-B. 
Roselle.  N.J. 


Advertise 
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Twins  Put  “Hart”  Into  Loyola  Sports 


b)  Joho  Jeppi 
Sporu  SuJ/  wmtf 

Loyola  Women')  field  hockey 
players  Katie  and  Mary  Han. 
from  Severna  Park.  Maryland, 
are  an  exception  to  the  twin  rule. 
By  just  sitting  and  talking  to 
them,  even  though  they  look 
alike,  it's  easy  to  tell  them  apan. 

The  Han  family  inspired  Mary 
and  Katie's  interest  in  sports. 
Having  three  brothers  who  par- 
ticipate in  athletics,  made  it  easy 
for  them  to  get  involved  in 
sports.  Second  grade  marked  the 
start  of  their  careers  when  the 
duo  played  softball  for  the  first 
time.  "We  played  softball,  we 
were  cheerleaders,  we  look  danc- 
ing. and  played  basketball. ..if  it 
was  athletic,  we  were  interested." 
said  Katie  of  their  pre-high 
schooldays.  Mary  adds,  "Then 
in  high  school,  we  decided  to  try 
Held  hockey  and  lacrosse."  The 
choice  turned  out  to  be  a 
beneficial  one  as  it  lead  to  a 
scholarship,  awarded  to  each  girl, 
for  both  field  hockey  and 
lacrosse  at  Loyola  College. 

With  regard  to  athletics,  Katie 
and  Mary  have  always  done 
things  together  with  one  excep- 
tion. "In  high  school,  because 
our  friends  told  us  we  always  did 
things  together,  we  wanted  to  be 
different  so  1 played  softball  and 
Mary  played  lacrosse.  It  hurt  me 
in  the  long  run  because  1 ended 
up  playing  lacrosse  and  1 found 
myself  behind  in  my  skills. "said 
Kane.  After  the  one  season  split- 
up.  Mary  and  Katie  continued  in 
their  original  fashion  of  doing 
whai  they  wanted  to  do,  not  what 
others  thought  they  should  do. 

Mary  tells  of  the  advantages  of 
(heir  unified  approach  in  the 
sports  arena,  "When  we  play 
together,  we  look  so  much  alike 
that  the  faru  think  we  are  the 
same  person,  and  all  they  see  is 
this  girl  who  is  all  over  the  field." 
There  arc  some  disadvantages  as 
well.  "In  high  school  basketball. 
I'd  swear  I'd  only  have  three 
fouls  and  I'd  foul  out.  while 
Mary  mysteriously  had  no  fouls 
at  all.  And  other  times,  I would 
score  eighteen  points,  and  the 
newspapers  would  credit  me  with 
only  ten  points  and  Mary  with  my 
other  eight,"  said  Katie. 

Coming  Irom  high  school,  hav- 
ing been  co-captains  of  their 


Sport  lights 

by  Ron  Donoho 


'lacrosse  team,  winners  of  all- 
county distinctions  in  Held 
hockey,  and  members  of  both  the 
the  hockey  and  lacrosse  teams, 
which  won  the  state  champion- 
ship three  years  in  a row,  Katie 
and  Mary  say  Loyola  was  their 
choice  for  multiple  reasons. 
Loyola  had  been  recommended 
by  friends,  they  said  it  suited 
their  academic  taste,  the  athletic 
program  "is  great",  the  campus 
location  is  ideal,  and  the  people 
are  friendly.  The  unusual  thing 
was  that  they  did  not  plan  to  at- 
tend the  same  college.  "It  just 
worked  out  (hat  way."  they  said. 

They  were  looking  for  schools 
which  they  thought  best  fit  for 
Katie  and  Mary  as  individuals.  It 
was  the  similarity  of  their 
preferences  which  brought  them 
to  the  same  conclusion,  "Loyola 
IS  for  me!"  They  had  even  decid- 
ed not  to  be  roommates.  They 
wanted  to  make  friends  on  their 
own,  but  when  ihcir  information 
about  starting  Loyola  came,  they 
were  astonished  to  find  that  they 
had  been  pul  together  as  roomies. 
Katie  tells  about  their  plans,  "I 
was  so  psyched  up  to  see  who  my 
roommate  was,  but  when  I open- 
ed my  letter,  I saw  'Mary  A. 
Hart'  and  all  1 could  say  was 
thanks  a lot!”  And  that's  the  way 
they  like  it,  because  they  are  still 
roommates  now’  in  (heir 
sophomore  year. 

Mary  and  Katie  spend  a lot  of 
lime  together  besides  just  living 
in  the  same  room.  They  relax 
together,  study  together,  and 
even  go  out  with  friends  together. 
In  fact,  the  pair  have  so  much  in 
common  that  the  one  time  they 
did  not  do  things  together,  when 
Katie  played  softball  and  Mary 
played  lacrosse,  they  still  could 
not  get  away  from  their 
similarities.  Mary  said.  "One  day 
at  lacrosse  practice  my  slick 
.broke,  and  when  I got  home,  I 
found  that  Katie's  glove  ripped." 

If  that  is  not  peculiar  enough, 
Katie  adds.  "That  was  the  same 
day  the  school  gave  out  uniforms 
and  the  coaches  unknowingly 
gave  us  the  same  number,  twenty- 
eight.  Another  time,"  Katie  went 
on.  "When  we  weni  to  the  den- 
tist’s ofnee,  1 got  two  cavities. 
Mary  went  in  next  and  she  also 
received  two  cavities. ..in  the  ex- 
act same  teeth!” 

All  these  likenesses  would  be 
fascinaiine  to  a psychologist  try- 


ing to  prove  Chat  physical  traits 
were  traced  to  a person's  genetic 
makeup,  but  how  do  Katie  and 
Mary  feel  about  their  situation? 
They  state:  “We  arc  very  dif- 
ferent, our  personalities  are  dif- 
ferent, our  voices  arc  different, 
and  some  of  our  views  are  dif- 
ferent." They  like  it,  however, 
when  people  recognize  these  dif- 
ferences. They  arc  both 
frustrated  when  people  refer  to 
them  as  one  unit.  "It  is 
frustrating  the  way  people 
generalize,"  Katie  explained. 
,"They  think  that  because  we  are 
twins  we  won’t  do  things  by 
ourselves."  Katie  is  quick  to  note 
that  this  is  probably  their  only 
complaint.  Everything  else  they 
do,  they  can  be  twice  as  good  at 
because  (hey  encourage  and  sup- 
port each  other. 

When  asked  about  her  future 
hopes  for  the  field  hockey  team, 
Mary  said.  "I  hope  that  our  loss 
'to  American  University  is  the  on- 
ly one  because  we  have  the  talent 


on  our  team  to  go  undefeated  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  I.  as  a player. 
Just  want  to  keep  up  what  I've 
been  trying  to  do  all  year,  and 
that's  my  best."  Katie  says  that, 
like  Mary,  she  wants  to  continue 
to  do  her  best  and  work  for  the 
team  because.  "It  is  not  the  in- 
dividual's performance:  it  is  the 
team  performance  which  counts, 
and  the  fact  that  everyone  plays 
well  means  everything.” 

Mary  and  Katie  are  undecided 
about  their  exact  plans  after  col- 
lege. They  want  to  just  go  on  en- 
joying Loyola  and  their  team, 
and  they  certainly  are  enjoying  it. 
"I  like  the  sport,  the  people  on 
the  team,  the  coach,  being  active 
in  school,  and  I like  to  travel." 
Katie  said.  Mary  adds,  "I  like  the 
competition,  the  excercise  in- 
volved with  sports,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  game,  winning,  and  1 
like  the  school  spirit  and  pride 
you  feel  when  you  just  get  involv- 
ed.” 


Unless  you've  been  following 
boring  baseball  playoffs,  or  the 
humdrum  NFL  season,  you  pro- 
bably know  that  the  Loyola  In- 
tramural Flag  Football  season  is 
coming  to  a close. 

The  two-division  league,  run 
by  commisioner  Dave  Cottle  is 
gearing  up  for  its  post  season 
play.  The  championship  game  b 
slated  for  Thursday.  October  17 
at  11:30  on  Curley  Field. 

The  western  division  is  still  a 
shoot-out,  with  "Allied  Forces." 
"Brown's  Team,”  the  "M's," 
and  the  "f>9ers."  battling  for  the 
number  two  spot. 

The  beasts  trom  the  east  divi- 
sion, (he  "DIenderheads."  have 
sewn  up  (he  top  spot,  while 
"TNT"  and  "Viiamm  K"  are 
fighting  for  the  number  two  spot. 

On  Tuesday.  Ociober  15.  the 
first  place  team  from  the  east 
plays  the  2nd  place  team  from  the 
west,  and  vice-versa. 

An  informal  poll  conducted 
from  the  captains  of  some  of  the 
teams  revealed  that  most  players 
thought  the  program  was  run 
well,  although  some  "refereeing" 
was  questionable.  Most,  though, 
said  (hey  had  a good  time. 

Reactions  to  certain  rule 
changes  were  mixed.  Most  teams 
liked  the  new  -no  kKk-offs" 
rule,  and  favored  taking  posse- 
sion of  the  ball  on  the  twenty 
yard  line,  after  touchdowns. 
Said  "Brown’s  Team"  captain 
James  Brown;  "The  rule  was 
good  because  it  prevented  in- 
juries." But  Joe  Eiwood.  captain 
of  last  year’s  champiotu  “Com’ 
Mobile"  feeb  that  rule  changes 
hurt  his  team,  especially  the 
reduction  of  players  allowed  on 
the  Held  from  nine  to  eight. 

With  the  playoffs  starting, 
come  early  to  the  games  to  get  a 
good  seat,  and  remember- 
general  admissions  tickets  are 
free. 
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Loyola  Implements 


Lifetime  Sports” 


t ( 


The  Loyola  College  Lifetime  Sports  Program  is  new— and  free  to 
all  students,  faculty,  staff  and  administration.  To  register  for  the 
following  courses,  call  532-5013  or  501-1.  Please  note  some  courses  will 
have  a limited  enrollment. 


RACQLETBALL 

Mary  Lou  Manis 
Monday  and  Wednesday 
5:!5p.m.to  6:30  p.m. 
Racquetball  Courts 
October  14,  1985  thru  December  4,  1985 

16 


Course  Description: 

Racquetball  may  be  played  by  two.  three  or  four  players  As  the 
name  implies,  it  is  a competitive  game  in  which  a racquet  is  used  to 
serve  and  return  the  bail.  Emphasis  will  be  on  stroke  improvement 
lundamentals  and  inier-class  tournamcni.  ’ 


BODYWORKS  BV  JENNT 


Instructor 

Days 

Time 

Location 

Beginning  Date 

Enrollment 


(AEROBICS) 

Jenny  Moskowitz 
Tuesday  and  Thursday 
...  ,.  „ 8:15p.m. to9:30p,m. 

Wrestling  Room  (1st  level  of  Reitz  Arena) 
October  15,  1985 
20 


Course  Description; 

The  bodyworks  workout  is  designed  for  both  men  and  women  to  in 
crease  flexibiiiiy,  cardiovascular  strength,  muscle  endurance  and  fun 
Cardiovascular  strength  is  increased  through  a 25  minute  non 
choreographed,  easy  to  follow  aerobic  section  that  rushes  the  hear 
rate  into  its  target  training  zone.  Muscle  endurance  and  toning  is  at 
lamed  by  a cahsihenic  workout  stressing  the  major  muscle  groups,  Al 
relaxaiion^*^*^  ^ cool-down,  emphasizing  static  stretching  am 


WEIGHT  TRAINING  AND  CONDITIONING 


Instructor 

Days 

Time 

Location 

Beginning  Date 

Enrollment 


Dave  Cottle 
Monday -Wednesday-Friday 
1 l:00a.m.  to  12;00p.m. 
^ Weight  Room 

October  15,  1985  thru  December  5,  1985 

20 


(^ourse  Description: 

The  course  provides  an  miroduciion  to  the  principles  and  lechn 
ques  of  progressive  resistance  exercise  to  bring  about  changes  in  ih 
body  as  manifested  in  increased  strength,  endurance  and  flexibility, 


ADVANCED  LIFE  SAVING 


Instructor 

Days 

Time 

Location 

Beginning  Date 

Enrollment 


Frank  Cui 
Monday  thru  Frit 
8:30a, m.  to  10:00a 


p 

October  28,  1985  thru  November  8,  1' 


Course  Description; 

knowleTge^'ani  skml'necSy^o  qu'al?fy'‘'!he’ smdem 


OFFICIALLY  SPEAKING 


Instructor 

Days 

Time 

Beginning  Date 
Enrollment 


Free 


AHr- .m  kef  •ro^  past  cffponfwu 


The  Orohound  Phihp  L Rink.  Jr 


».  '7:00  p.m.  to  8 ' 

May  register  for  one  or  all  four  i 
October  16.  23.  30.  November. 

Un 

IDEAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  BA<;k:FTnAi  i 
The  Sport  of  baskeiball  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
Baltimore  native  and  nationally  oromin^nt  L l ^ 

Hikel  b currently  a member  thc^lAABO  CBOA  and 
organizations.  He  is  currently  working  ® 

tic  10  and  ECAC  Conference  as  vlell  i ihu  '^’ETRO. 

NIT  Tournaments.  .Mr.  Hikel  will  cov^r  ih*  season  s NCA 

"Head  to  T^."  with  special  emphasis  on  ^rDer^son^ii^'*’^*' 
with  nationally  known  plavU  coachex  i.nH 


The  CjreMiuutxl 
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Soccer  Benefits  From  Koziol  Chemistry 


b>  Rose  Red 
Sporu  SioJJ  Water 

Joining  the  Greyhound  Soccer 
squad  and  his  iri-captain  older 
brother,  Stanley,  is  freshman 
Joseph  Koziol.  This  strong 
brother  combination  from  Clif- 
ton, New  Jersey  has  proven  to  be 
an  important  part  of  the  team’s 
success  this  year.  Both  Stan  and 
Joe  have  contributed  to  victories 
against  Boca  Raton.  James 
Madison,  Providence,  and 
Syracusg.  At  the  midfield  posi- 
tion, Stan  has  excellent  all- 
around  skills  and  a keen  sense  of 
the  game.  At  this  point  in  the 
season,  having  played  in  all  ten 
games,  he  has  contributed  three 
goals,  two  assists,  and  has  2} 
shots  on  goal.  Joe's  effective 
distribution  of  the  ball  on  the  for- 
ward line  has  helped  him  to 
achieve  one  goal,  two  assists,  and 
13  shots  on  goal  in  the  eight 
games  that  he  has  played. 

Having  played  soccer  since  the 


age  of  five,  both  Koziols  have  ex- 
celled in  the  sport  and  earned 
long  lists  of  achievements  and 
honors.  At 'Clifton  High  School, 
Stan  was  captain  for  two  years; 
leading  scorer  and  MVP  for  both 
his  junior  and  senior  year; 
selected  to  the  All-League,  All- 
County,  and  Eastern  Regional 
Select  teams:  and  played  three 
years  on  the  New  Jersey 
Under-19  State  Select  Team. 

Joe  also  had  an  outstanding 
record  of  accomplishments  at 
Clifton  High  School.  He  was  cap- 
tain for  two  years;  leading  scorer 
his  senior  year;  career  assist 
leader:  named  MVP  both  his 
junior  and  senior  years;  selected 
to  the  All-League  and  All-County 
teams;  played  for  two  years  on 
the  New  Jersey  Under-19  State 
Select  Team;  and  named  to  the 
All-New  Jersey  and  All  Mid- 
Atlantic  teams. 


For  tour  years  in  a row  the 
Koziol  name  was  known  for  soc- 
cer not  only  in  Clifton  but 
statewide. 

Here  at  Loyola,  Stan,  known 
by  his  teammates  and  fans  as 
“StaS”  (Polish  for  Stan),  has 
made  a respectable  name  for 
himself  on  the  soccer  field.  The 
selection  of  "Rookie  of  the 
Year”  in  1983  was  one  sign  of 
good  things  to  come  from  the 
Koziol  family.  A junior  this  year. 
Stan  was  awarded  the  Unsung 
Hero  of  the  recent 
Budweiser/ Loyola  Invitational 
Tournament.  "It  came  as  a sur- 
prise to  me.  I was  going  through 
a slump  this  year.  To  win  this  was 
really  a big  honor.  The  coach  and 
all  of  the  guys  stuck  with  me  and 
were  pushing  me  through  and  I 
thank  them,”  said  Stan. 

The  attraction  for  both  Koziols 
to  Loyola  was  more  than  just  soc- 


cer. "Academics  played  a big 
part  in  my  choice  to  come  to 
Loyola,”  Stan  said.  “The  total 
atmosphere  was  really  nice 
here.”  added  Joe. 

These  two  talented  brothers 
feel  very  good  about  working 
together  again  on  the  soccer  field. 
”1  like  it.  It  makes  me  play  better 
having  somebody  push  me  even 
harder.  It's  just  something  you 
learn  to  accept.”  said  Joe.  "It’s  a 
lot  of  fun.  We  both  enjoy  playing 
with  each  other.  We  know  our 
moves  and  strengths.  We  read 
each  other's  game  w'hich  is  a big 
asset,"  Stan  pointed  out,  This 
chemistry  has  already  shown  up 
on  the  soccer  field.  In  the  tourna- 
ment game  against  Providence, 
Joe  assisted  Stan’s  goal  that  tied 
the  score  at  1-1.  Loyola  scored 
again  to  win  the  game  and 
defeated  Syracuse  the  next  day  to 
win  the  tournament. 


in  terms  of  the  future  and  their 
personal  goals,  both  Koziols 
hope  for  a bid  for  the  NCAA 
Playoffs  but  also  look  forward  to 
finishing  with  a good  record  and 
getting  even  belter  for  next  year. 
"It’s  going  to  be  tough  this  year 
after  our  loss  to  American 
University,  but  there’s  always 
next  year.  We  have  a young  team 
and  the  potential  is  there,  but 
we’re  not  giving  up  on  this  year! 
We  have  nine  games  left  and  we 
plan  to  give  it  our  best  shot,” 
said  Stan. 

"I’d  like  for  the  team  to  finish 
with  a respectable  season.  It's 
always  better  to  win  than  lose  go- 
ing into  next  year."  said  Joe. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  play- 
ing soccer  professionally,  Stan 
and  Joe  would  like  to  consider 
the  option,  but  also  realize  the’ 
importance  of  an  education. 
"Eventually  I would  like  to  give 
the  pros  a shot,  at  least  say  that  1 
gave  it  my  best.  If  it  happens,  it 
happens,  if  it  doesn't  it  would  be 
no  major  loss.”  said  Stan. 

"As  for  the  pros,  it  would  be 
nice  but  I’m  here  for  an  educa- 
tion. Although  if  I did  hayc  an 
opportunity  to  become  a profes- 
sional player  I would  probably 
take  it,”  said  Joe. 

The  only  problem  that  these 
two  brothers  have  encountered  so 


far  is  that  sometimes  people  do 
not  expect  two  players  with  the 
same  last  name  to  be  on  the  same 
team.  Recently  ut  the  Budweiser 
Tournament,  the  announcer 
neglected  to  introduce  Stan  at  the 
Championship  game  against 
Syracuse.  “They  announced  my 
name  and  they  didn't  say  my 
brother's  name  I guess  they  only 
thought  that  there  was  one 
Koziol,  It  was  kind  of  funny,” 
said  Joe. 

As  for  personal  glory,  both 
Koziol  brothers  have  had 
memorable  moments  since  play- 
ing here  at  Loyola.  "Winning  the 
tournament  against  Syracuse  2-0 
was  the  highlight  of  my  college 
career,”  said  Stan. 

"Scoring  my  first  goal  against 
James  Madison  was  probably  the 
biggest  moment  for  me  so  fur  at 
college.  I scored  in  the  second 
half  which  tied  the  game  at  l-l. 
We  went  on  to  win  2-1,''  said 
Joe. 

Both  of  these  young  players 
have  added  a great  deal  of  leader- 
ship and  skill  to  the  soccer  team 
at  Loyola.  The  success  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  season  and  next 
year  wil  definitely  depend  a great 
deal  upon  the  playing  of  the 
Koziol  duo. 


The  Koziol  lonnecuon  • Joe  (le/i)  and  Sian  (right). 
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Any  senior  with  a 3.5  average 

or  better  who  (did  not 
receive  a letter  concerning 
Alpha  Sigma  Nu- 
please  contact 
Paul  Collini  ext.  2338 
Dana  Dougherty  at  532-8116, 

if  interested  in  becoming  a member  of 
Alpha  Sigma  Nu, 
the  Jesuit  Honor  Society. 


or 


The  Greyhound  Sian.  Hookte  oj  ihe  Year  in  1983  and  1985  Uniung  Hero,  conirniraies  on 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

from  the 

OFFICE  OF  FINANCIAL  AID 

There  are  currently  a limited  number  of  employment  ap- 
portunities  available  for  the  1985-86  Academic  Year 
under  the  College  Work-Study  Program. 

To  be  considered,  students  must  have  filed  the  1985-86 
Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  of  the  college  Scholarship  Ser- 
vice. Only  those  students  who  have  DEMONSTRATED 
FINANCIAL  NEED  can  be  considered  for  College  Work 
Study  positions. 

Interested  students  should  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Oflice,  Millbrook 
House. 


Replace  Your  Glasses  With 

— CONTACT  LENSES 


♦EXTENDED  WEAR 
LENSES 

You  Can  Wear  For  Weeks 

♦ B&L.  AQUAFLEX,  CSI 
& Hydrocurve  Soft  Lenses 

♦ GAS  PERMEABLE 
Semi-Soft  Contact  Lenses 

♦ BI-FOCAL  & ULTRA 
Thin  Hard  Lenses 


There's  a Contact  Lens  For  You  For  Studying, 
Any  Sports,  Activity  or  Just  Looking  Your  Best. 
Get  The  Facts  Now, 


EYE  EXAMINATIONS  DAYTIME 
OR  EVENING 

PHONE  243-8884  / ASK  ABOUT  30  DAY 
TRIAL 


Get  The  Professional  Care  of  a Contact  Lens  Specialist 


DR.  BRUCE  HYATT 
OPTOMETRIST 


500  W.  COLDSPRING  LANE 

Between  Roland  Ave.  & N.  Charles/Opp.  Alonso’s  Lounge 
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Sport  lights 

Your  Column 
for  Sports 


Men’s  Soccer 

Wins  One, 
Loses  Two 


Tlic  Greyhound/Ann  Taylor 


b>  Pam  Ned) 

Sports  Editor 

The  Loyola’s  men’s  soccer 
team  overpowered  St.  Joseph 
University  last  Wednesday  in  an 
exciting  4-0  shutout  on  Curley 
Field.  Other  action  saw  the 
'Hounds  suffer  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Terrapins  and  na- 
tionally ranked  American 
University. 

Coming  off  two  tough  losses, 
the  Greyhounds  bounced  back  to 
overtake  St.  Joseph.  Jeff 
Nathans’  goal  in  the  first  half  hit 
the  bar  of  the  goal  and 
richocheted  in  for  the  score. 
Nathans  was  assisted  by  Stan 
Koziol. 

In  the  second  half  Loyola 
scored  three  goals  to  squelch  any 
hopes  the  Eagles  had  to  make  a 
comeback.  Sam  Mangione  kicked 
in  the  ball  from  the  side  and 
found  Lasse  Jonsson  camped  out 
in  front  of  the  goal.  Jonsson 
headed  the  ball  and  it  sailed  into 
the  net  over  the  goalie's  head. 


This  Week  At  Loyola 


Hockey  Loses  To  Salisbury  State 


The  third  goal  came  from 
freshman  Chris  Webbert  on  an 
assist  from  Stan  Koziol,  his  se- 
cond of  the  day.  and  the  final 
goal  was  netted  by  Jonsson,  his 
second  also  on  an  assist  from 
Chris  Webbert. 

The  action  on  the  wet  and  slop- 
py astro-turf  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  contest  was  limited  as 
neither  team  could  get  a strong 
foothold, 

Early  into  the  second  half  the 
Terrapins  came  on  strong  and 
scored  two  goals  within  two 
minutes.  The  first  goal  was  netted 
by  Gino  Ferrin  on  an  assist  by 
Kuluma  Zula  and  the  winning 
goal  was  kicked  in  by  Jack  Capet- 
ti. 

Battling  back  the  'Hounds 
could  not  get  it  together  to  over- 
take the  Terrapins. 

The  American  University  con- 
test was  scoreless  at  the  end  of  the 
regulation  period,  sending  the 
game  into  overtime. 

The  Eagles  scored  in  the  first 
overtime  period  on  a shot  from 
10  yards  out  defeating  (he 
Greyhounds  1-0. 
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A 

Field  Hockey 

Georgetown 
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Women's  Tennis 
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H 
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Men’s  Soccer 

Towson  Slate  U. 

H 

THURSDAY. 
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Field  Hockey 
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Hood 
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A 
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si.  Ma  , 
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Men’s  Rugby 
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b>  Lisa  DeCicco 
Assistant  Sports  Editor 

The  Held  hockey  team  lost  to 
the  Salisbury  State  She-Gulls  in 
. overtime.  2-1  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 8. 

The  Lady  'Hounds  managed 
only  one  shot  against  Salisbury’s 
stingy  defense  until  10:22  in  the 
second  half,  when  Anne  Allen 
scored  on  a rebound  off  the 
goalie’s  pads,  tying  to  score  at 
1-1. 


Time  ran  out  with  the  score 
tied,  which  sent  the  game  into  a 
10  minute  overtime  period.  Only 
1:16  seconds  into  OT,  Salisbury 
^scored  on  a corni-.  and  Loyola 
'was  unable  to  reco  '.r. 

Loyola  goalie  man  Sullivan 
did  an  e.xempliary  job  to  hold  the 
She-Gulls  to  only  two  goals, 
because  Salisbury  had  16  penalty 
corners  against  Loyola,  while  the 
Lady  'Hounds  only  had  three. 
Sullivan  recorded  15  saves  in  the 


game. 

The  team’s  record  dropped  to 
3-2,  with  their  next  game  at 
UMBC  on  October  10. 

CORNER  NOTES:  Loyola 
senior  Christie  Smith  will  not  be 
able  to  return  to  action  for  the 
team  due  to  a stress  fracture.  "I 
am  very  upset  about  it,"  Smith 
said.  "I  was  reall)  excited  about 
this  season,  but  I guess  this 
changes  things.” 


3:30  p.m. 
2:30  p.m. 
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Loyola  Runners 
Fare  Well 


by  Phil  Jackman 


With  no  fewer  than  a half- 
dozen  runners  running  under  29 
minutes  on  a fairly  tough  five- 
mile  course  at  Harford  Com- 
^munity  College,  the  men’s  cross 
'country  team  of  Loyola  easily 
outdistanced  fellow  four-year 
schools  competing  in  the  Harford 
Invitational  Oct.  5. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  suc- 
cess, the  Greyhounds  turned  in  a 
(good  over  all  showing  against 
Western  Maryland  College,  but 
lost  in  dual  meet  competition 
25-30. 

The  women's  team  also  took 
part  in  the  meets  and  ran  well  in 
Westminster  with  Hill  Giargiana, 
Cathy  Ellis,  Susan  Phelps  and 
Kelly  Harkins  all  grabbing  spots 
in  the  top  ten. 

Kevin  SeidI  (2'7:06).  Paul  Met- 
zger (27:38).  Brian  Kelly  (28:27), 
Bill  Hubbard  (28:35),  Jim 
Stanley  (28:38).  Pat  Potter 
(28:52)  and  Garrett  Scott  (32:34) 
all  ran  personal  bests  for  the 
season  while  Loyola  was  beating 
Coppin  State  and 
Maryland— Eastern  Shore. 

Three  days  before.  Setdl  and 


Metzger  ran  27:30  and  11:30, 
respectively,  good  for  second  and 
fourth  position,  as  Brian  Russo 
(27:21)  paced  Wciern  Maryland 
to  its  victory.  Stanley  (29:04), 
Kelly  (29:17)  and  Hubbard 
(29:59)  finished  7-8-9. 

After  a slow  start  against 
Western  Maryland,  Giargiana 
began  picking  her  way  up 
through  the  pack  of  5-K  race  and 
finished  second  behind  victor 
Kim  Lohmann  in  22:43.  Other 
Loyola  times:  Ellis,  23:15; 
Phelps,  25:42;  Harkins.  26:27.  At 
Harford,  Giargiana  ran  22:56, 
Phelps,  25:54  and  Harkins, 
27:20.  injuries  to  Rulhann  Yates 
and  Laura  Helgerman  prevented 
Loyola  from  fielding  complete 
teams. 

A little  over  two  weeks  ago,  the 
Greyhounds  were  able  to  place 
just  two  or  three  runners  under 
30  minutes  at  the  Metro  and 
Delaware  Invitaitonals,  so  the 
men  have  produced  marked  im- 
provement heading  into  their 
final  dual  meets  against 
Washington  College  and  Johns 
Hopkins  and  the  Mason-Dixon 
Conference  title  meet  Oct. 27. 
Phi!  Jackrn  on  IS  a columnist  for 
the  Evening  Sun. 


Intramural 

Standings 

Flag  Football 

East  League 

Blenders 

TNT 

2-i 

Vitiman  K 

2-1-1 

Clams 

2-' 

Coin'  Mobile 

1-2-j 

Pies 

0-5 

West  League 

M’s 

3-(' 

Allied  Forces 

3-1 

Browns 

1-0-2 

49ers 

I-; 

JAABD 

1-2-1 

Half 

0-1-1 

Bucks 

0-3 

Men’s  Volleyball 

DTM’s 

3-<i 

Steve's  Team 

2-1 

BSers 

1-2 

Dirty  Half  Dozen 

0-3 

Men’s  Tennis  Tournament 

Third  Round  Winners: 

Greg  Kelly 

Steve  Shade 

Greg  Golczcwski 

Reilly  Murray 

Tamar  Turkman 

Ken  Hnca 

Sang  Kang 

Tom  Deise 

Intramural  Uaskciball  begin 

play  on  ThLr>dj\.  Ociobcr  17. 

Junior  eo-capiain  Andi  Hollhaut /ones  htr  mat  up  the  field  ^'Ohound  Phtlip  L j " 


Lady  Kickers 
Win  Two 

!»'  t hnsiini'  M.  hschi-r 
Spurts  Staff  Writer 


Last  week  the  women’s  socci 
club  defeated  Montgomer 
County  College  and  Saint  Mary 
College.  Junior  Carrie  Eagan  an 
senior  Lisa  Short  both  scored  < 
Tuesday.  October  I,  leading  if 
team  to  a 21  victory  over  Moi 
igomery. 

Sophomore  Anne  Groeber  an 
Carrie  Eagan  also  scored  lo  brin 
Loyola  to  yet  another  vicioi 
over  St.  Mary's  at  home  Frida' 
October  4.  Freshman  goalkecpc' 
Ihercsa  Newgent.  has  proven  t 
be  a tremendous  asset  to  ih 
defen.se,  especially  because  sh 
has  never  played  the  positio 
Coaches  Bill  Kuchmj 
and  Bob  Doerflcr  arc  please 
with  the  team's  victories,  an 
although  they  feel  the  girls  coul 
be  playing  better,  the  club  tear 
nas  maintained  a record  of  4-3 
against  NCAA  teams  l.k 
Catholic  University  an 
Swarthmofc. 


